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BOOK REVIEWS 

Monastidsm and the Modern World (Monachismos kai Synchronos Kosmos). Edited 

by Brotherhood of Theologians “2^.” (Athens^ 1963), pp. 255. 

The present volume is one of several works published in Greece and elsewhere on 
the occasion of the millenium of the monastic community of Mount Athos. It is a pan- 
Christian symposium. The majority of the contributors, however, are theologians and 
clergymen of several branches of the world-wide Orthodox Church. 

The purpose of this volume is to present a genuine view of monastidsm, what it 
was in the early Christian tradition, what it is today and what it must be in the 
future. It is furthermore an endeavor to answer the questions: does monastidsm have 
anything to offer to the modem world? What have the dtizens of the desert to do 
with the cosmonauts and astronauts of the twentieth century? 

The book is divided into two parts. The first includes contributions by Orthodox 
writers (Russian, Lebanese, Rumanian and Greek) and the second section is made 
up of articles by Roman Catholic, Anglican and Protestant authors of distinction. 

Metropolitan Dionysios of Trikkes and Stagon, Greece, relates some of his moving 
experiences as a monk on Mount Athos and he offers some very beautiful descriptions 
of the natural setting of the monastic community and vividly portrays the every day 
life of the monk. 

The late great modem Church father Serapheim Papacostas of Greece discusses 
the place of the celibate in the “world.” He deals with the phenomenon of dedicated 
individuals who live a life for Christ and His Church within society. Papacostas 
justifies celibacy in the “world” only when it is “chosen for the Lord.” He expounds 
some exoeUent and practical ideas of how the Church can ultilize such people, male 
or female, in her social work. 

The foundation of Orthodox monastic askesis is discussed by the Archimandrite 
Sophronios of the Monastery of St. John PTodroraos, Maldon, Essex, England. Father 
Sophronios emphasizes that prayer is the supreme askesis for the monk, while obedience 
and humility follow. His article is both refreshing and penetrating and well docu¬ 
mented with scriptural and patristic quotations. Father Sophronios, however, exag¬ 
gerates when he states that Christianity might have disappeared without the monks. 
On the whole, it may be said that his is one of the more important contributions to the 
symposium. 

Father J, MeyendorfiTs article, “The Source of Monasticism,” is actually his intro¬ 
duction to his book St. Gregory Falamas and Orthodox Mysticism. It is an historical 
survey of the origins and development of monasticism in ancient Judaism and its in¬ 
fluence on the origin and development of Christian monasticism. He further discusses 
the place of the monks in the early Church, who became the antipode of a secularized 
Church and shows how they saved the identity of the Church and influenced her work 
and her course. 

The contribution of an anonymous monk of the Rumanian Orthodox Church is a 
condensation of an extensive article entitled “L’Avenement Philocalique dans TOrtho- 
doxie roumaine,” Istina, Nos. 3 and 4, (Paris, 1958). The author reviews how aca- 
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demic interest for such works as the Philocaliaf or the Prayer of Jesus, etc., brought 
about a renaissance in Orthodox spirituality both in Rumania and elsewhere. Concern 
for mystical works enhanced interest for monasticism. 

Another monk of the Orthodox Church in Lebanon presents a very idealistic con¬ 
ception of monasticism. His article, “The Meaning of the Monastic Life,” is compact 
and expounds views already discussed by previous authors. 

The last writer among the Orthodox is Professor Andreas Phytrakis of the National 
University of Greece. In his article, “Martyrdom and Monastic Life,” the author 
surveys the ideals of early monasticism, the element of enthusiasm and the desire to 
witness for Christ either as a martyr or as a believer. He considers the esoteric strug¬ 
gle and the agonies of the monk in his endeavor to reach his goal of perfection in 
Christ. 

The non-Orthodox contributions include a brief talk of Pope Pius XII which he 
delivered in Rome expressing his views about Eastern monasticism. It is an eloquent 
admiration for Eastern, not necessarily Orthodox, monasticism. 

Louis Bouyer, a leading Roman Catholic theologian, discusses “the meaning of 
the monastic life,” while Olivier Rousseau, editor of Irenikon, has contributed chap¬ 
ters from a book dealing with “Monasticism and Dedicated Life in the Ancient 
Church.” Thomas Merton, the well-known American Roman Catholic mystic, deals 
with “Asceticism and Sacrifice,” 

The last two articles are even of more interest because they come from the jjen 
of men whose Christian tradition has little to do or say about monasticism. A. M. 
Allchin, an Anglican of Pusey House, Oxford, England, contributes a section of his 
book entitled “The Silent Rebellion.” The revival of monasticism within Protestantism 
in recent years is what Allchin calls a silent rebellion, a revolution against the worldly 
spirit which has penetrated into the Protestant world and a nostalgia for a life totally 
dedicated to God. 

Roger Schutz, Prior of the Monastic Protestant Community of Taize in France, 
is the last author in this important volume. His article is a section of his book Vivre 
Paujourd*hui de Dieu, which deals with three impKDrtant elements of the monastic 
dedication. 

Because of the nature of the present book one finds some repetition and over¬ 
lapping in interpretation and comments. One conclusion, however, is certain, that the 
views of all of its contributors reveal that there is a nostalgia and a need for a 
revival of genuine monasticism in the Christian world. A life totally dedicated to God 
is never wasted and the present-day Church needs once again new “foundations and 
nerves,” as the monks were described by St. Theodore Studites. No one with a concern 
for a vital Church should miss reading this wonderful book. 

— Demetrios J. Constantelos 

Stephen Sedor. Sermons for Sundays. [The Orthodox Catholic Pulpit Series] (Perth 

Amboy, New Jersey, 1963, pp. 111.) 

This small but compact volume comes to fill a great need in Orthodox homiletical 
literature. While considerable progress has been made in other fields of religious and 
theological literature within all the branches of the Orthodox Church in America, 
Orthodox homiletics trail far behind. Thus many pastors in the preparation of their 
sermons oftentimes consult non-Orthodox materials to the extent that many sermons 
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addressed to the head of the German government (Bismarck), and dated 1875. In this 
letter they claim that the jurisdictions of the bishops had not been dissolved into that 
of the Pope, and that even after the council the Pope did not occupy the position 
which belonged to each individual bishop, and that finally the bishops were not mere 
executors of the Pope’s will Ratlinger asserts that this statement was ‘unequivocably 
approved and supported’ by Pope Pius IX. It remains questionable, however, as to 
what extent the political situation of the time (German KultuTkampf) influenced the 
publication and nature of this document. Quoting further on in the book from 
mediaeval Catholic theologians, Ratlinger recognizes that ‘papalism,’ which he calls 
false doctrine, had been the prevailing viewpoint of Catholic theology for several cen¬ 
turies. There seems to us to be little doubt that both for the majority of the faithful, 
and for Roman Catholic theologians, the idea of such an ‘ellipse’ was entirely foreign, 
until recent times. 

If this concept of an ‘ellipse’ was entirely accepted by Roman Catholic theology, 
would this result in a rapprochement of Roman Catholic and Orthodox ecclesiology? 
This question is answered in part in the sections written by Karl Rahner. An Ortho¬ 
dox theologian will read with gratitude everything that Rahner has to say concerning 
the local church and her self-realization in the Eucharist; about the ‘divine right’ as 
a basis for the ministry of the bishop; and about apostolic succession, understood 
not as a legal process, but as the living tradition of a charismatic witness. This was 
the way in which the early church lived and felt, and this is the theology of the 
Orthodox East, freed from the captivity of scholasticism. But all of this changes 
as soon as Rahner touches on the question of Roman primacy. The author is com¬ 
pletely oblivious to the differences between a eucharistic, and a universal ecclesiology, 
and forgets that the concept of ‘primacy’ was completely foreign to the Early Church. 
The idea of Roman Primacy, even in a modified form, is far removed from the 
authority of those sees which were traditionally recognized as apostolic. 

The driving force behind the development of Western theology over the centuries 
was juridical reflection, and not a eucharistic consciousness and ecclesiology. Roman 
Catholic theology is faced with a great task,— that of reviewing the role of legalism 
in the life of the Church. — Cyril Fotiev 

Karl Rahner and Herbert Vorgrimmler, Diaconia in Christo. Freiburg, 1962. 
pp. 645. 

This anthology is the first major analysis of the diaconate to appear in Catholic 
theological studies for 80 years. It covers all aspects of the diaconate, both past and 
present, and examines the questions that arise in connection with the pK>ssible rebirth 
of this ministry in the Western Church. The diaconate in the Roman Catholic Church 
today does not fulfill an independent function and is no more than a step towards 
the priesthood. The Church in the East has a diaconate whose function is primarily 
liturgical, whereas the tasks of teaching and social work are less emphasized. How¬ 
ever, the authors of this anthology recognize that the diaconate in the Eastern Church 
has preserved to a large extent its original identity and purpose. This explains why the 
anthology contains several articles devoted to the diaconate in the Eastern Church, 
together with an excellent translation of the texts of the ordination services for deacons 
and deaconesses. It is interesting that the authors, appealing for a renaissance of the 
diaconate in the Western Church, do not see celibacy as essential for deacons, even 
though they do supply arguments in its favour. The anthology contains a very com¬ 
prehensive bibliography on the subject. — Cyril Fotiev 
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Book Notices 


Alexander A. Bogolepov, ORTHODOX HYMNS OF CHRISTMAS, HOLY WEEK 
AND EASTER. New York: Russian Orthodox Theological Fund, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
78. $1.50, 

An English translation of a 1934 study published in Free Estonia in Russian. Part 
of this book will be familiar to some as the tract “Christmas in Orthodox Worship” 
published by St. Vladimir^ s several years ago. 

Michael Bourdeaux, OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE: THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
IN THE U.S.S.R. London: Faber & Faber, 1965. Pp. 244. 30 ShiUings. 

There is little new information in this book beyond the recent travel experiences 
of a young Protestant candidate for the ministry. 

Christopher Derrick^ COSMIC PIETY. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Son, 1965 
Pp. 144. $3.95. 

An ecumenical study of “Modem man and the meaning of the universe.” Con¬ 
tains an essay, “The World as Sacrament” by Fr. Alexander Schmemann. 

C. W. Dugmore, the influence OF THE SYNAGOGUE UPON THE DIVINE 
OFFICE, London: The Faith Press Ltd., 1964. Pp. 151. 30 Shillings. 

A much needed re-print of the original 1944 edition with a new preface. This book 
has done much to dispel the “pagan influences” view of traditional Christian Liturgy. 

George P. Fedotov, A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY. New York: 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1965. Pp. 501. $2.95. Illustrated Harper Torchbook. 
The original edition of this work was published 15 years ago and had become a 
real collectors item. This edition with all the original illustrations in a good paperback 
format should be welcomed by those who have worn out their first copy or who have 
been seeking for one in vain for years. 

W. C. Fletcher, A STUDY IN SURVIVAL: THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH 1927- 1943. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1965. $5.00. 

A study of the darkest years for Orthodoxy in the Soviet Union when survival 
seemed the best that could be hoped for. 

S. L. Frank, REALITY AND MAN: AN ESSAY IN THE METAPHYSICS OF 
HUMAN NATURE. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1965. Pp. 238. 42 Shillings. 
The first publication of the author’s last work finished in 1949 before his death 
the next year. 

Sergei Hackel, ONE OF GREAT PRICE: THE LIFE OF MOTHER MARIA 
SKOBTSOVA, MARTYR OF RAVENSBRUGK. London: Darton, Longman & 
Todd, 1965. Pp. 136 Cloth 21 Shillings, Paperback 7/6. 
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A fascinating biography of a remarkable woman, once mayor of a city in Russia 
under the Provisional Government, twice married, friend of Berdyaev and Fondamin- 
sky, a nim who disliked going to Church, who brought the Light of Christ into the 
lives of men and women in the dark days of World War II, and who met death in 
a Na 2 i gas chamber on the Eve of Pascha 1945. 

Veselin Kesich, the PASSION OF CHRIST. New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1965. Pp. 84. $1.00. 

A consideration of the Old Testament Prophecies and the Passion as recorded in 
the New Testament. Very fine devotional exposition. 

Archimandrite Konstantin, THE SPIRITUAL FACE OF ST. JOHN OF KRON¬ 
STADT. Jordanville: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1964. Pp. 59. $.75. 

An off-print of a series of articles that appeared in “Orthodox Life** at the time of 
the canonization of Fr. John by the Russian Church in Exile. 

Rene Laurentin, THE QUESTION OF MARY. New York: Holt Rinehart & Win¬ 
ston, 1965. Pp. 161. $4.50. 

The ecumenical “problem” of the Theotokos set in an historical prospective. 

Monk of the Eastern Church, JESUS: A DIALOGUE WITH THE SAVIOUR 
Glen Rock (N.J.): Paulist Press, 1965. Pp. 157. $.95. 

A very welcome paperback edition of this classic of modern Orthodox spirituality. 

Palladius, the LAUSIAC HISTORY. Westminster (Md.): The Newman Press, 
1965. Pp. 265. $5.50. 

Volume 34 in the excellent “Ancient Christian Writers” series. A translation by 
Robert Meyer of fifth century observations in the deserts of Egypt. One of the source 
documents for the early history of monasticism. 

A. J. Philippou (ed.), THE ORTHODOX ETHOS. Oxford (England): Holywell 
Press, 1964. Pp. 288. $5.00. 

An outstanding collection of essays by such people as Florovsky, Trembelas, Ous- 
pensky and 14 others on a wide range of topics concerning Orthodoxy. Some of these 
works are original in this volume, but many have appeared in learned journals previ¬ 
ously. 

S. Ploumides, an INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIANITY. Athens: The “DA¬ 
MASCUS** Publications, 1964. Pp. 191. $2.95. 

An English translation of one of the classics of the “Zoe** movement. 

Konstantin Pobedonostsev, REFLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN STATESMAN. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1965. Pp. 288. Cloth $4.40, Paper $1.95. 
An eloquent plea for a “traditional” Russia by the pious reactionary who domi¬ 
nated the Rui^ian Church for 25 years as Ober Procurator. 
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David Talbot Rice, ART OF THE BYZANTINE ERA. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964. Pp. 286. Cloth $7.50, Paper $3.95. With over 247 illustrations. 

A complete account of Byzantine art from the reign of Justinian to the fall of 
Constantinople. 

Tamara Talbot Rice, A CONCISE HISTORY OF RUSSIAN ART. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. 288. Cloth $7.50, Paper $3.95. Illustrated. 

From the Byzantine inheritance to the Soviet period, an excellent volume in the 
same series as the above. 

N. F. Robinson, MONASTICISM IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCHES. Milwau¬ 
kee: The Young Churchman Co., 1916 (Re-printed by photo oflfset by AREO). 
Pp. 175. $3.75. 

The best single volume on the subject in English. Full texts of all the services of 
profession are provided in translation. The book of course reflects the contemporary 
situation of monasticism prior to the Russian Revolution. 

John S. Romanides, UNOFFICIAL CONSULTATION BETWEEN THEO¬ 
LOGIANS OF EASTERN ORTHODOX AND ORIENTAL ORTHODOX 
CHURCHES, AUGUST 11-15, 1964. Brookline: Greek Orthodox Theological 
School Press, 1965. Pp. 168. $5.00. 

The papers and conversations of the meeting held in conjunction with the World 
Council of Churches consultation in Denmark. Frs. Florovsky, Romanides and Meyen- 
dorff participated from the United States. 

Steven Runciman, THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 1453. New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1965. Pp. 255. $6.50. 

Theodore Saloutos, THE GREEKS IN THE UNITED STATES, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. 445. $9.95. 

An account of Greek immigration down to the present. The sections on the Greek 
Orthodox Church are disappointing. 

Alexander Schmemann, SACRAMENTS AND ORTHODOXY. New York: Herder 
& Herder, 1965. Pp. 142. $3.50. 

A hardback edition of Fr. Schmemann’s highly successful “For the Life of the 
World.” 

Alexander Schmemann, ULTIMATE QUESTIONS: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1965. Pp. 311. $6.95. 

Contains extracts from the writings of nine Russian religious thinkers from Khom¬ 
yakov to Fr. Bulgakov. 

Philip Sherrard,, CONSTANTINOPLE: ICONOGRAPHY OF A SACRED CITY. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp. 139. $14.50. 
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The text and magnificent illustrations make you a citizen of the “God-Saved” 
capital of Byzantium. A job as impressive as his book on the Holy Mountain of Athos, 
now out of print. 

Theophanis Stavrou, RUSSIAN INTERESTS IN PALESTINE, 1882-1914. Salon¬ 
ika: The Balkan Institute, 1964. Pp. 249. $6.50. 

A study of the interplay of Russian Imperial and Ecclesiastical policy in the Near 
East. 

Francois Stoop (ed.) STAGES OF EXPERIENCE: THE YEAR IN THE 
CHURCH. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1965. Pp. 104. $2.75. 

An ecumenical symposium on the seasons of the ecclesiastical year. Contains an 
essay on “Pentecost” by Paul Evdokimov of St. Sergius Institute in Paris. 

Andreas Stylianou, THE PAINTED CHURCHES OF CYPRUS. London: Arthur 
Probsthian, 1964. Pp. 171. 30 Shillings. Illustrated. 

A detailed study of the Byzantine Churches of Cyprus. 

ZoE, ORTHODOXY 1964: A PAN-ORTHODOX SYMPOSIUM. Athens: Zoe 
Brotherhood of Theologians, 1964. Pp. 444. $4.95. 

A collection of essays by Orthodox living around the world on the state of the 
church in their lands. Frs. Stephen Upson and John Meyendorff make the contribu¬ 
tions from the United States. 

— Peter Carl Haskell 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Father Eugene Tarris (’67) was ordained to the diaconate on November 
20, 1965, in the Seminary Chapel, by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney. 

Father Yves Dubois (’66) was ordained to the diaconate on Tuesday, No¬ 
vember 30, 1965, in the Seminary Chapel, by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney. 

Father Sava Onami (’64) was ordained to the diaconate on December 4, and 
to the Holy Priesthood on December 5, 1965, by His Grace, Vladimir, Bishop of 
Tokyo, in the Holy Resurrection Cathedral, Tokyo, Japan. 

Father George Afonsky (’65) was ordained to the diaconate on November 
28, and to the Holy Priesthood on December 4, 1965, by His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan Ireney, at the Cathedral of the Holy Virgin Protection, New York City. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees was held on November 19, 1965, 
at the Seminary, with His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, President of the Sem¬ 
inary, in attendance. His Eminence was greeted by the Faculty and students of 
the Seminary and formally assumed his functions as the new President. 

FACULTY 

Professor Veselin Kesich took part in a panel discussion on the Ecumenical 
Movement and spoke on “The Orthodox Church and Ecumenism” at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, Stamford, Connecticut. He visited Orthodox Churches in Re¬ 
gina, Saskatchewan, and spoke on Orthodoxy unity. 

Father John Meyendorff spoke on “Orthodoxy and the Challenge of Ecu¬ 
menism” at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, on November 18, and on 
“The Byzantine Political Inheritance in Muscovite Russia” at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, on November 19. He gave talks on “Vatican II” at 
the Newman Club, Columbia University, and on “The Orthodox Doctrine of Man,” 
at the Orthodox Christian Fellowship, also at Columbia University. 

Father Alexander Schmemann spoke on the Orthodox-Catholic relations at 
the National Newman Congress in New York City (September 3); on the Ortho¬ 
dox position in the ecumenical movement at Buffalo (September 27); he was the 
guest speaker at the FROC Midwestern Convention in Chicago (October 2); 
lectured on Russian ikons at the Baltimore Walters Art Gallery (October 18); on 
Orthodox theology at Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia (Oc¬ 
tober 28); at the University of Iowa (November 10); at the University of Dubu¬ 
que (November 11). 

Professor Serge Verkhovskoy was the main speaker at the Annual Dio¬ 
cesan Assembly of the New England Diocese of the Russian Metropolia, at Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, on... 
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AATSEEL Meeting 

The American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
held its semi-annual meeting at the Seminary. The meeting was organized by Pro¬ 
fessor V. N. Litwinowicz and his staff. Father Alexander Schmemann delivered a 
lecture on ‘^The Imix>rtance of Russian Religious Thought in Slavic Studies,” and 
Mr. David Drillock spoke of “Church Music in Russia in the Eighteenth Century,” 
with musical demonstrations by the Seminary choir. 
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Subject and Object in 
Barth and Berdyaev 

Robert T. Osborn 


Contemporary theology is aware that it still commits the so-called Car¬ 
tesian faux pas of thinking and talking about the relationship between man 
and God in the categories of subject and object as these have been under¬ 
stood generally by the tradition of Western philosophy since Descartes. 
According to this viewpoint the subject is conceived ab initio as a discreet 
substance, only then to be related, if possible, to the equally discreet object. 
Attempts to overcome this dichotomy have been undertaken largely from 
within it, attempts, therefore, which are bound to fail from the start. By and 
large these efforts have been made at the expense of either the subject or the 
object, or both. Kant had the virtue, at least, of insisting on the problem, 
and not forsaking subject for object or object for subject, or both, in the 
name of some sort of monism, whereas post-Kantian philosophy tended to 
become either a monistic idealism in which the object is consumed by the 
subject, or radical realism in which the subject is sacrificed to the object. 
In certain ontologies of transcendental idealism subject and object are both 
denied in the name of “being itself.” 

These abortive attempts still persist in contemporary theology. The 
idealistic solution manifests itself, for example, in the theology of Rudolf 
Bultmann, who knows all about the reality and structure of the existence of 
the believer without reference to the object of belief. He consequently seems 
unable to relate the believer to his object, Jesus, whether Jesus be viewed as 
a reality of world history or as a “mythological” reality of the spiritual 
realm. Despite his disclaimers, despite talk of an “act of God,” the logic of 
Bultmann’s system is a solipsism which reduces God and transcendence to a 
projection of the faith of the subject, or at best to a hidden ‘thing-in-itself.’ 

Paul Tillich, in effect, says that Bultmann’s claims for the subject are too 
grand, that they cannot be maintained except as the ontology implicit in 
his understanding of existence be made clear, and that they remain inade¬ 
quate as long as there is lacking an ontology in which the subject as existent 
is related to its proj>er ground in being.^ While Bultmann understands that 
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existence is freedom, Tillich would remind Bultmann that existence and 
freedom are^ that they are rooted in and give expression to being. He then 
proceeds to develop his ontology of existence in which freedom or existence 
is understood as an “element” or a “dimension” in the ontological structure 
of reality, which, however, is transcended and relativized by the ultimate 
ground of being, or being itself.^ For Tillich, when the subject experiences 
in a moment of ecstasy “absolute faith,” the subject-object dichotomy is 
overcome, so that freedom and existence itself, as well as its object, are all 
merged in the awareness of participation in being itself.^ This theory of Til¬ 
lich does seem to overcome the subject-object dilemma, yet at the price of 
sacrificing both subject and object for an objectified concept of being. The 
apologist for Tillich may correctly observe that according to Tillich, being 
does not deny freedom, since it is manifest only in and through freedom, 
but it is also true that freedom, insofar as it arouses and exercises itself, 
brings a fall from being and introduces in and with itself, nonbeing, and, 
as such, constitutes existence or finitude — being limited by nonbeing. There¬ 
fore, existence as finite being, insofar as it is constituted by nonbeing, is an 
antithesis to being to be overcome in a final and new manifestation of being."*^ 
We must conclude that “the courage to be” is just that, and nothing more — 
a courage to he\ not a courage to be oneself, a free, finite spirit, but a 
courage of being as such, a courage to let being be itself.-^ 

Dissatisfaction with the Bultmannian and Tillichian schemes, which have 
to date been most determinative of American theology, is evident in the 
fact that the quest for new and more satisfactory resolutions of the problem 
of objectification continues. A recent “Consultation on Hermeneutics” at 
Drew University was centered around the attempts of Heinrich Ott of 
Zurich to resolve the problem in terms of the so-called “later Heidegger.” 
We might also mention the suggestion of some that the process philosophy 
of Charles Hartshome offers greater promise of a solution.^ It is not the 
concern of this discussion to even begin an analysis of these approaches, but 
we would, however, underline the fact that Christian theology api>arently 
regards it a matter of urgency to find a solution. The reason for this urgency 
is that the Christian has a sure ground of hope for a solution, since, as a 
matter of fact, the Christian community, insofar as it exists as a Christian 
community at all, exists in such a solution. On the one hand, the Church 
lives in and is subject to its Lord, Jesus Christ, who reigns objectively, extra 
noSy and so much so, that Paul can say for all Christians, “I live, yet not 
but Christ ,On the other hand, the Christian lives; he lives in his own 
freedom and subjectivity, so that he can say with Paul, “I live.” The Chris¬ 
tian exists in a subjectivity that is immediately objective, and in an objec- 
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tivity that is immediately subjective. This would suggest that the quest for 
an escape from or transcendence of the subject-object scheme should take 
place in the Church where the reality sought does appear, at least in a pre¬ 
liminary way, and with the Church itself as the proper context for the 
search. The “Church” dogmatics of Karl Barth is just this attempt. When 
he forwent the possibility of the Christliche Dogmatik he forwent at the 
same time an approach to theology in abstraction from Christian theological 
existence, and so also a search for the unity of subject and object in ab¬ 
straction from the reality of this unity. Thus, the alternative concept of the 
Church Dogmatics directed the inquiry to the inseparable unity that exists 
in the Church between the Christian and Christ, between subject and 
object. It is, therefore, an error of the greatest proportion to denote Barth’s 
theolc^ an “objective” theology, as if it were carried on in subjective de¬ 
tachment from a transcendently detached object, or as though his ‘realism’ 
makes the subject unnecessary.^ No, Barth talks about God in the Church, 
about God as one who cannot be and is not God without the Church, who 
could no more detach himself from the Church than can the head detach 
itself from the body. All of this is to say, Barth ought not be overlooked by 
Christian theologians in search of a solution to the subject-object problem. 

But there are also other p>ortents of resolution now on the scene. With 
the entrance of the Orthodox tradition into the World Council of Churches, 
the West is presented, perhaps for the first time in a thousand years, with 
another way of doing theology; I think especially of the tradition of Russian 
Orthodoxy. Of course, thanks to the YMCA, the West has known for some 
time the thought of Nicholas Berdyaev, but by and large, due to our bond¬ 
age to the Cartesian tradition, he has been appreciated only insofar as he 
represented a type of “existentialism,” a type of subjectivism which ap¬ 
peared still caught up in the problem. However, Berdyaev brought to the 
West a different approach which was generally dismissed by Western com¬ 
mentators as a type of hybrid mysticism and speculation. But this was a sig¬ 
nificant new contribution from the perspective of the Russian tradition, and 
represented a Christological approach to the question of man and God, man 
and his world, subject and object. It was expressed in a “mystical” fashion 
strange to Western ears which were attuned to subjectivity or objectivity, 
but not to this mystical, mythological inbetween.® Berdyaev himself focused 
upon the problem when he said that before the Christian revelation could 
be interpreted properly, a third Kantian-type critique was necessary, a 
“critique of the Spirit.”^ This critique should be an epistemological inquiry 
that would bring into view a new, yet original dimension of life, the dimen¬ 
sion of the spirit, of the transcendental God-man, where the split between 
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subject and object, man and the thing in itself, is overcome. The presup¬ 
positions of this critique are suggested when he says that the beginning of 
true philosophy, and theology, is not man, not God, not subject, not object, 
but the God-man, and that the context of this investigation is neither the 
individual man nor the objectified collective called society, but rather 
“sobomost,” the mystical unity between man and man which roots in the 
original unity of God and man in Jesus, and which is the true spiritual 
existence of the Church.^® Berdyaev, like Barth, would begin his considera¬ 
tion of the problem with the answer — namely, the life of the Christian 
Church in the God-man, Christ. 

There are certain common aspects to the solutions proposed by these 
two traditions. In the first place, both Barth and Berdyaev approach the 
problem eschatologically. The reality they seek, a genuine unity of subject 
and object, is a heavenly reality before it is an earthly possibility, and this 
heavenly reality which has become an earthly possibility is the God-man 
Jesus Christ. This is expressed in Barth’s theology in the doctrine of election, 
where he states that before creation, before all things, is the first bom of God’s 
creation, Jesus Christ.^^ The unity of God and man, subject and object, is not 
a problem yet to be solved, a work yet to be done, but is the original reality, 
“the inner ground of creation.” Barth speaks even of “the pre-existent God- 
man Jesus Christ,”^2 2 ind properly cites, for example, the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel and Paul in Colossians in support.The very meaning of the 
doctrine of election is that God and Jesus, object and subject, subject and 
object, cannot be separated. Furthermore, from the beginning Jesus is the 
first and last Adam, the one in whom all men are elected and redeemed, so 
that there is originally and ultimately no separation between God and 
every man.^"^ And, since creation comes after and for the sake of Christ, as 
the “outer ground” of the eternal covenant between God and man in Jesus, 
there is no original separation between man and the world. The priestly 
prayer of Jesus “that they may all be one,” is not a vain hope, for Jesus 
prayed as one in whom this unity is reality by virtue of his unity with God 
and with those for whom He prays. We can understand why the basic cate¬ 
gory of Barth’s ethics is “freedom” for to be with Gk>d and with the world, 
is not a law to be fulfilled, but a reality to be claimed, a privilege to be 
enjoyed. “Your life is hid with Christ in God,” says Paul, and when man 
comes to himself in Christ, when he is set free in Christ, then also the world 
comes to itself, and is delivered finally from its groaning in travail. 

Nicholas Berdyaev insists on the same eschatological foundation when he 
tells us that Jesus is the “transcendental man,” the “Adam Kadman” of the 
Kabbala, the original man, the one in whom the eternal Logos and the free 
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man are originally one.^^ As the transcendental man, Christ is the first and 
universal man, the reality in and from which empirical man lives. Therefore 
Berdyaev also insists that the original and basic dimension of man is freedom 
in truth. The freedom of the true man is original, prior to creation, prior 
to being itself; in this respect it is groundless, proceeding from the Ungrund, 
or the meon {to meon). The basic meaning of Berdyaev’s strange intuition 
of the meonic is simply that man in his freedom for God, truth, and the 
world, is an eschatological, eternal reality, who depends on nothing in the 
world for his freedom. There is nothing within reality, nothing within the 
entire realm of being or being as such that gives man freedom. Freedom is 
first, being is second; freedom is me ontic}^ Religiously speaking, freedom 
is eschatological. So, with Barth, Berdyaev insists that theology and philoso¬ 
phy must begin with the eschatological Christ, the transcendental God-man. 

That these two rather different ways of thinking are pointing toward a 
resolution of the subject-object problem is suggested by the fact that each is 
subject to criticism from both ends of the polarity; Barth is frequently ac¬ 
cused of an objectivism in which God is so objectified that he becomes both 
object and subjeict of the relationship between God and man,^ just as 
Berdyaev’s notion of Godmanhood is subject to charges of pantheism, in 
which God, at least the transcendent God-man, is all, and His freedom the 
only freedom.2i On the other hand, Barth is also accused of a subjectivism 
that puts limits upon God, as when Cornelius Van Til says that in Barth’s 
theology, “God is contingently contemporaneous with man/^^ This line of 
criticism suggests that Barth so identifies God with Jesus, and Jesus so with 
man, that God appears wholly relativized by the subject man and so be¬ 
comes but another word for man.^^ And of course Berdyaev’s insistence on 
the meonic quality of man’s freedom seems to put God eternally at the mercy 
of man’s arbitrary choice, as for example, when he qoutes with approval the 
words of Angelus Silesius, who said, “I know that without me God could not 
endure for a moment.”^ As regards these latter charges, Barth reminds his 
readers that the Godmanhood of God is “elected,” and continues to be 
elected by God, just as Berdyaev insists that the subjection of God to the 
freedom of man is not a necessity of God’s love but the result of an overflow 
of its plentitude.25 In nuce^ both insist on the eternal triunity of God as a 
bulwark against any thought that the unity between God and man is an 
eternal necessity which puts God into the hands of man. 

Barth and Berdyaev agree that these and other difficulties concerning the 
subject-objeict problem arise necessarily in the world because of the fall, be¬ 
cause of man’s denial of Christ, and his insistence on beginning with himself. 
Barth expresses this when he says that the hermeneutic problem, the prob- 
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lem of the time that separates the present from Jesus^ is a technical problem 
behind which resides the real problem of man’s unwillingness to surrender 
the autonomy in which he maintains himself in discreet separation from his 
eternal unity with God in Christ.^ The hermeneutic question cannot be 
asked with seriousness without at the same time asserting with seriousness 
the separation between God and man and so denying and crucifying Christ 
again. Barth makes the same point more fundamentally when he says that 
sin is an “ontological impossibility.” If sin, the separation between God and 
man, be taken with ontological seriousness, then Christ, the unity of God 
and man, is not the Word in the beginning. The hermeneutic problem is 
the epistemological version, the technical version, of the problem of sin, a 
problem which is neither original nor ultimate, insofar as it is Christ who 
is the alpha and omega. Barth of course does not deny that for all its im¬ 
possibility sin is a reality, nor that the hermeneutic question, the subject- 
object dichotomy truly arises. This two-fold reality rules in all its ground¬ 
lessness in the world, in this age, and it cannot be escaped in the world. 
The Christian, however, is not of this world; he is of Christ. He knows what 
the world does not know. The hermeneutic question is at best secondary, 
and is not well considered if it is taken too seriously. 

Berdyaev also says the same when he identifies sin with objectification. 
Sin is life without Christ, and life without Christ is life in which the original 
unity is split into subject and object, so that subject objectifies itself and the 
object objectifies itself, each making imperialistic claims upon the other. 
Objectification expresses itself epistemologically, so that within its categories 
the original unity, the true thing in itself, cannot and does not appear. Man’s 
knowledge is limited to the practical and the theoretical, to self knowledge 
and to world knowledge, as these are understood in the Kantian critiques. 
Only a third icritique will finally suffice, and this critique transcends the 
others altogether, for it begins not with the split, but with the original unity, 
with Jesus Christ, who comes to expression in what Berdyaev calls the “sym¬ 
bolic” and “mystical.”^^ And like Barth, he insists that although objectifica¬ 
tion is secondary, a token of the “fall,” nevertheless it will plague this world 
until its end, until the second advent of Christ, until the world is eschata- 
logically transformed into a new heaven and a new earthExistence and 
thought which begins with man and/or the world is hopelessly divided and 
refracted; true anthropology and true epistemology must be Christological.^^ 

The significance of the fact that the hermeneutic question is not to be 
taken too seriously is that theology can and must continue, even thoi^h it 
have no clear answer to the hermeneutic question. Neither Karl Barth nor 
any other theologian can fail to serve the Church, directing and correcting 
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its word and witness, just because the hermeneutic question remains unan¬ 
swered. An individual Christian cannot refuse to address God as Father, 
even though his sin remain; he is simul peccator et justus. And just so, the 
theologian is justified as he does theology, even though his method is not up 
to the task. Theological method, as well as theological substance, is en route, 
justified not by works, but by grace. When the sinner knows as he is known, 
so also will theology know how it knows. This of course is not to say that 
the hermeneutic question, the subject-object question, is not a question, a 
question for which an answer must be sought, any more than it is to say 
that sin is not a cancer to be removed. But it is to say that more important 
than the question, is the answer, that to praise the victory of grace is more 
important than to deplore the residue of sin. As I confess sin, so I seek for 
better ways of doing theology; but as I live in forgiveness, so I pursue theol¬ 
ogy, regardless. 

There are two further implications of this line of thinking about which 
Barth and Berdyaev are agreed, although their emphases vary. The first is 
that talk about Jesus Christ must be ‘‘theologicar’ (Barth) or “symbolical” 
(Berdyaev). Since Christ is first, and the subjqct-object language of the 
world is both secondary and sinful, it follows that the language of this world 
with which we speak about Jesus, who transcends the subject-object split, is 
peculiar and symbolic, and cannot be reduced without error to other terms. 
“The power of monism and idealism to conceive the divine-human mystery 
is precisely the powerlessness of rational thought. ... The living God and 
the drama of the divine life only exist for the symbolic and mythological 
consciousness.”^ Barth says much the same when he holds that theological 
talk is scientific, a language that is determined, as far as possible, exclusively 
by its object.^^ It is a unique language, the language of Canaan, and not 
the language of the world as such. This negative aspect is stressed by Berdy¬ 
aev who maintains that the language of religion is “apophatic,” or mystical. 
It is apophatic, or negative, insofar as it is not determined by the objective 
structure of the world; it is mystical in the sense that it is determined by 
the original and transcendental reality of Jesus Christ. This is why Berdyaev 
acknowledges the authority of the scriptures and creeds; they say “no” to 
the dogmas of objectification, and at the same time point faithfully to the 
spiritual reality of Jesus Christ.^ Insofar as Berdyaev acknowledges the 
claim of scripture and creed and the necessity of symbolic, apophatic talk 
about God, he charters the theologian who would, by pursuing the correct 
language, be engaged in a “critique of revelation.”^^ By and large Berdyaev’s 
writings do not pursue this critique, but such a critique is the almost exclu¬ 
sive concern of Barth. 
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Certain aspects of Barth’s theology are now understandable. His es- 
chewal of “systematic” theology is a recognition of the limitation of the 
objectifying language of the world. When he develops in volume IV, part 3 
of the Church Dogmatics the notion of the prophetic office of Christ, he 
states unequivocally that the form of the revelation, the context and unity 
of the meeting between God and man, is Jesus?^ All attempts to grasp this 
unity with other words, all efforts at translation or communication in another 
language, are deceptions and lies about the truth.^ The unity between sub¬ 
ject and object, God and man, can never be designated more adequately 
than by the name Jesus, the name that is above every name, and the only 
name before which every knee must bow. Along the same lines Greek spir¬ 
itual writers since the middle of the fifth century have recognized the value 
of the form of prayer that simply invokes the name of Jesus. This form of 
prayer was crystalized, of course, in the Jesus prayer which became so char¬ 
acteristic of Orthodox piety — ^^Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy 
upon mer^ Barth’s theology is broken and unsystematic insofar as he tries 
to say what only Jesus is and can say. The only way open to theology is to 
imitate and repeat in a refracted way what faith sees and hears in Him.^^ 
Such is Barth’s Christocentric theology; it is ultimately not a theology of 
grace, a theology of divine sovereignty, a theology of faith, or a theology of 
the new man in Christ. It is a theology that acknowledges no principle and 
no unifying idea, but rather the person and unifying reality of Jesus who is 
not only the alpha but the omega and who has spoken and will continue to 
speak for Himself. Such is apophatic, symbolic theology; it is the theology 
Berdyaev has in mind when he says with Dostoevsky that if he had to choose 
between Christ and truth, he would choose Christ.^ Fortunately, Christ is 
the way, the truth, and the life. 

The final area of agreement is one which Barth only suggests and which 
Berdyaev develops; it is the area of anthropology. Berdyaev regards his writ¬ 
ings as philosophy or anthropology, albeit a true anthropology that proceeds 
from Christology. Barth, on the other hand, designates his work theology, but 
a true theology insofar as it is a charter of man and freedom. This direction 
of Barth’s theology is indicated at the end of Volume IV, part 3 of the 
Church Dogmatics where Barth says that he is on the threshold of anthro¬ 
pology.^ Barth’s enthusiasm for Mozart and the obvious humanity of his 
theology remind us that it is only with respect to the method of the Church 
Dogmatics that he is yet to step over this threshold. Berdyaev, on the other 
hand, begins where Barth concludes. He has written that ethics must go be¬ 
yond the ethics of law and redemption to become an ethics of creativity. A 
true anthropology must be trinitarian, moving from God the Creator and 
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God the Reconciler to God the Spirit, for the realm of the Spirit is also the 
realm of man and the realm of Berdyaevas first interest."**^ Barth remains be¬ 
fore the threshold, insofar as the doctrine of the Spirit and the Church (man) 
is yet to come. 

Berdyaev’s anthropology starts with Christ. Thus, just as Jesus is the first 
man, and therefore can find only symbolic expression in the existence and 
thought of man, so also man is prior to the world, so that the world can find 
itself only as a symbolic expression of the creativity of man. The implication 
of the fact that man originates in Christ and not in the world is that man 
is the creative center, the microcosmic source of the world’s truth, meaning, 
and beauty. The world looks to man, not as a subject vis-a-vis an object, but 
as a creature vis-a-vis its Creator with and for whom it exists originally. Ber¬ 
dyaev’s concept of creativity is then his answer to the subject-object problem 
insofar as it appears in the relationship between man and the world. A crea¬ 
ture and a creator are inseparable yet discreet, and each cannot be under¬ 
stood except in relation to the other.It would also seem that the best 
language for understanding this relationship is the original language of 
Godmanhood. 

We cannot at this pK>int go further to explore the aspects and adequacies 
of Berdyaev’s solution of the man-world polarity, any more than we can 
explore the implications of Barth’s understanding of the God-man polarity. 
We can however, suggest several conclusions from these preliminary consid¬ 
erations. First, both Barth and Berdyaev have dealt radically with the sub¬ 
ject-object problem, and appear to have overcome it in principle. We say 
‘fin principle” by way of pointing to a second conclusion, namely, that the 
only full and final solution to the problem is eschatological, having to do with 
the eternal reality of Jesus Christ. Third, as a corollary of the second point, 
it is an inescapable token of the fall of man that he should suffer the sub¬ 
ject-object problem, and the hermeneutic question. Fourth, since the reality 
of Jesus Christ is eschatalogical, the Alpha and the Omega, it can be spoken 
of only symbolically, apophatically, in its own terms, in the language of 
Canaan, the language of scripture and creed. Fifth, efforts to answer the her¬ 
meneutic question, the question of the relationship of my present to Jesus’ 
past, cannot succeed because they are invariably stated in terms which the 
answer denies. This question is a worldly question, the world that passes when 
the Christ and His Spirit appears. Finally, the key to the dichotomy between 
man and the world is to be found in Christ and thus understood as a relation¬ 
ship between Creator and creature. 

We have drawn these conclusions from both Barth and Berdyaev (we 
could have reached the same conclusions by referring to either of them 
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alone) for several reasons: First, to cite two traditions on behalf of a com¬ 
mon approach. Second, to suggest that the Russian tradition, as expressed 
in Berdyaev, may provide future Protestant approaches to this problem with 
a more adequate language than that which seems otherwise available. Third, 
to suggest on the other hand, that Barth’s theological seriousness might pro¬ 
vide a firmer foundation for the anthropology of Berdyaev than his embryo 
theology provides. In sum, there appears to be a genuine and exciting pos¬ 
sibility for fruitful ecumenical dialogue between east and west. 
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Problems of Orthodoxy in America 

Alexander Schmemann 

III. The Spiritual Problem 

1. ^^Impossible^^ Orthodoxy 

The problems we have discussed so far lead us to that ultimate one which 
is the spiritual problem. It can be formulated very simply: what does it 
mean to be Orthodox in America in the second half of the twentieth century 
and how can one truly be it? To many Orthodox, most likely to an over¬ 
whelming majority, such a problem does not seem to exist. If faced with 
it they would probably answer: what’s the problem? Build “bigger ’n 
better” churches and all kinds of “facilities,” keep your congregation busy 
and happy, serve the prescribed services, constantly affirm that Orthodoxy 
is the true faith. .. . And since all this is being done rather successfully the 
very existence of any deep problem is therefore denied. It is neither pleasant 
nor easy to sound like a prophet of doom, especially in our atmosphere of 
an almost compulsory official optimism which regards every word of criticism 
and self-criticism as subversive and criminal. Yet, at the risk of shocking 
many good people I cannot, in all honesty and sincerity, conceal my firm 
conviction that Orthodoxy in America is in the midst of a serious spiritual 
crisis which endangers its very existence as Orthodoxy. In my previous ar¬ 
ticles I analy 2 ed the most obvious expressions of the crisis: the canonical 
chaos which deepens every day and leads inescapably to an openly professed 
canonical cynicism among clergy and laity, and a less obvious yet equally 
real disintegration of the liturgical life of the Church. These, however, are 
the expressions, not the substance of the crisis, which, as every religious phe¬ 
nomenon, has spiritual roots and spiritual content. It is this spiritual sub¬ 
stance that we must now try to understand. 

Nothing probably reveals better the nature of the crisis than the im¬ 
pressive amount of doctrines, rules, teachings and customs which, although 
taken for granted for centuries as essential for Orthodoxy, are by a wide 
consensus declared to be “impossible” here, in America. Speak to a Bishop, 
then to a priest, be he old or young, speak finally to an active and dedicated 
layman and you will discover that in spite of all differences between their 
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respective points of view they all agree on the same ‘‘impossibilities.” Thus 
you will learn that it is impossible to enforce here the canonical norms of 
the Churjch, impossible to preserve from the wonderfully rich litui^ical tra¬ 
dition of the Church anything except Sunday morning worship and a few 
“days of obligation” common in fact to all Christian “denominations,” im¬ 
possible to stop non-Orthodox customs and practices, impossible to interest 
people in anything but social activities, impossible. . .. But when you add 
up all these and many other “impossibilities” you must conclude, if you are 
logical and consistent, that for some reason it is impossible for the Orthodox 
Church in America to be Orthodox, at least in the meaning given this term 
“always, everywhere by alL” 

And please notice that I speak of the Church and not merely of Ortho¬ 
dox individuals. At all times many Christians, if not a majority, were luke¬ 
warm in their faith, minimalistic in fulfilling their religious obligations, lazy, 
selfish, etc. Christian writings from St. Paul to Father John of Cronstadt 
are full of exhortations addressed to such people and aimed at reforming 
their deficient Christian life. And, of course, every Christian, when judging 
himself in the light of the Christian ideal, knows how weak, sinful and un¬ 
worthy he is. If this were the case there would be no problem except that 
of the perennial, never-ending fight against human sins and deficiencies. 
But the point is that such is not our case. In fact our churches here are 
better attended than in the “old countries,” j>eople care more about them, 
contribute more, are imcomparably more involved and interested in parish 
affairs and probably more anxious to do the “right things.” Yet it is pre¬ 
cisely these good, active generous and church-minded people, it is indeed 
the Church and not the “lost sheep”, that find and declare it “impossible” 
to accept much of the canonical, doctrinal, liturgical and spiritual tradition 
of Orthodoxy. At the same time, however, they ,claim that they are per¬ 
fectly Orthodox and are indeed acknowledged as such by their pastors and 
hierarchy. This is the radically new fact of our existence. For again there 
have always been “compromises” in the Church, there have always been 
minimalistic attitudes among clergy and laity. But they were always recog¬ 
nized as such, never accepted as the norm. A Christian could think it impos¬ 
sible for him to live by Christian standards, but it never entered his mind 
to minimize the demands of the Church. But when well-intentioned and re¬ 
sponsible people in all sincerity declare that these demands are impossible 
because they do not fit into the “American way of life”, when a substantial 
majority of Bishops, priests and laymen agree with them, when, furthermore, 
what is declared impossible is not something secondary and historically con¬ 
ditioned — as, for example, the long hair and specific clerical garb of the 
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priests — but belongs to the very essence of Orthodoxy (e.g., the place of 
the Priest in the parish) ^ then the time has come to ask: what is the mysteri¬ 
ous obstacle which makes it impossible for Orthodoxy to be Orthodox? 

2. The Roots of the Crisis 

I named that obstacle before: It is the peculiar disease of the society and 
the culture to which we belong and whose name is secularism. Secularism, 
as I tried to show, is a world-view and consequently a way of life in which 
the basic aspects of human existence such as family, education, science, pro^ 
fession, art, etc., not only are not rooted in or related to, religious faith, but 
the very necessity or possibility of suich connection is denied. The secular 
sphere of life is thought of as autonomous^ i.e. governed by its own values, 
principles and motivations — different by nature from the religious ones. 
Secularism is more or less common to the whole West, but the particularity 
of its American brand — the one which concerns us in this article — is that 
here secularism not only is not anti-religious or atheistic, but on the contrary 
implies as its almost necessary element a definite view of religion, is in fact 
“religious”. It is, in other terms, a “philosophy of religion” as much as a 
“philosophy of life.” An openly atheistic society such as Soviet Russia or 
Red China cannot even be termed “secularistic”: the ideology on which it 
is based is a totally integrated and all-embracing view of the world and 
man and this total “world-view” simply replaces religion leaving no room 
for any other “world-view”. But it is a characteristic feature of American 
secularism that it both accepts religion as essential to man and at the same 
time denies it is an integrated world-view permeating and shaping the whole 
life of man. A “sejcularist” is usually a very religious man, attached to 
his church, regular in attending services, generous in his contributions, ac¬ 
knowledging the necessity of prayer, etc. He will have his marriage 
“solemnized” in church, his home blessed, his religious “obligations” fulfilled, 
all this in perfect good faith. But all this will not in the least alter the plain 
fact that his understanding of all these spheres: marriage, family, home, pro¬ 
fession, leisure, and, ultimately, his religious “obligations” themselves, will be 
derived iK>t from the creed he confesses in church, not from the Incarna¬ 
tion, Death, Resurrection and Glorification of Christ, the Son of God be¬ 
come Son of man, but from ‘‘philosophies of life”, i.e., ideas and convictions 
having nothing to do with that creed, if not directly opposed to it. One has 
only to enumerate some of the key “values” of our society: success, security, 
affluence, competition, status, profit, prestige, ambition — to realize that 
they are at the opposite pole from the whole “ethos” of the (Jospel. But 
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does this mean that this religious secularist is a cynic, a hypocrite and a 
schizophrenic? Not at all. It means only that his understanding of religion, 
of its function in his life and of his very need for it, are rooted in his secu- 
laristic world-view and not vice-versa. In a non-secularistic society (the only 
type of society Orthodoxy knew in the past) it is religion, its total “vision” 
of the world, that constitutes the ultimate criterion of all life, a supreme 
“term of reference” by which man and society evaluate themselves even if 
they constantly deviate from them. There man also may live by the same 
“worldly” motivations, but they are constantly challenged by religion, be it 
only by its passive presence. The “way of life” may not be religious, the 
“philosophy of life” certainly is. In the secularistic society it is exactly the 
opposite: the “way of life” includes religion, the “philosophy of life” virtu¬ 
ally excludes it. 

Acceptance of secularism means, of course, a total transformation of 
religion itself. It may keep all its traditional forms but inside it is simply a 
different religion. In secularism, when it “approves” of religion and even 
declares it necessary, it does so only inasmuch as religion is ready to become 
a part of the secularistic world-view, a sanction of its values and a help in 
the process of attaining them. No other word indeed is used more often by 
secularism in reference to religion than the word “help.” “It helps” to 
pray, to go to church, to belong to a religious group (“. . . and I don’t care 
what it may be” said President Eisenhower, who can be considered as truly 
the “icon” of a religious secularist), it “helps” in short to “have religion.” 
And since religion helps^ since it is such a useful factor in life, it must in 
turn be helped. Hence the tremendous success of religion in America, at¬ 
tested by all statistics. Secularism accepts religion, but on its own, secularis¬ 
tic terms, assigns religion a function, and provided religion accepts this func¬ 
tion, it covers it with wealth, honor and prestige. “America”, writes W. 
Herberg, “seems to be at once the most religious and the most secular of 
nations . . . Every aspect of contemporary religious life reflects this paradox: 
pervasive secularism amid mounting religiosity . . . The influx of members 
into the churches and the increased readiness of Americans to identify them¬ 
selves in religious terms certainly appears to stand in contrast to the way 
Americans seem to think and feel about matters central to the faith they 
profess . . .” They are “thinking and living in terms of a framework of reality 
and value remote from the religious beliefs simultaneously professed.” 

It is this American secularism which an overwhelming majority of Or¬ 
thodox wrongly and naively identify with the American way of life that is, 
in my opinion, the root of the deep spiritual crisis of Orthodoxy in America. 
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3. An Unconscious Surrender 

Is there any need to state once more that Orthodoxy, her whole tradi¬ 
tion, her whole vision of God, man and world, is radically incompatible 
with the secularistic approach to religion? Is it necessary to affirm that Or¬ 
thodoxy is diametrically opposed to secularism because the Truth which she 
claims to have preserved in fullness and by which she claims to live implies 
precisely a total and all-embracing way of life and a total and “Catholic” 
world-view; i.e., a way of looking at life and a way of living that life? 

The spiritual crisis of Orthodoxy in America consists, therefore, in the 
fact that in spite of this absolute incompatibility, Orthodoxy is in the pro¬ 
cess of a progressive surrender to secularism and this surrender is all the 
more tragic because it is unconscious. The truly mortal danger facing them 
is concealed from the majority of the Orthodox, on the one hand, by the 
very “success” of religion so typical of American secularism and, on the 
other hand, by the lack of spiritual and intellectual leadership. 

For, paradoxical as it may seem, the first to accept and to propagate the 
secularistic philosophy of religion and thus to deepen the internal sur¬ 
render of Orthodoxy to secularism are the clergy. The external success 
measurable in terms of attendance at services, popularity, parish affairs, 
building programs etc., makes them blind to the actual drifting away from 
Orthodoxy, from her vision of life, of the human soul entrusted to them. It 
is the clergy who are responsible for that reduction of Orthodoxy which, in 
turn, opens the doors of the Church to secularism. I have mentioned some 
of these reductions. It may be a reduction to a formal “canonicity” or to an 
external liturgical “rectitude” or, finally, to “success” as such. But in each 
case —and there are many other types of “reduction” — Orthodoxy is iden- 
'tified with something external at the expense of the internal or, to put it 
more bluntly, at the expense of life itself which is not even considered as 
an object of action and influence for Orthodoxy. The latter is both prea^ched 
and understood as a creeds to be formally subscribed to, a cult to be at¬ 
tended, a minimal set of prescriptions^ mainly negative (no socials on cer¬ 
tain days, etc.) to comply with, all this within the framework of some 
national tradition also understood in its most superficial “foLkloric” expres¬ 
sion (balalaika orchestra rather than Dostoyevsky). But — and this is the 
whole point — neither the creed nor the cult prescriptions are related to 
life, communicated and accepted as the foimdation, the spring, the frame¬ 
work of that new life which is the only ultimate preoccupation of the Gospel. 
We have, to be sure, “rigorists” and “compromisers” among the clergy. But 
the difference and opposition between them is quantitative rather than 
qualitative, it concerns the scope of “reduction” and not the content of 
Orthodoxy. 
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But what some of the clergy do not seem to realize is that the secular 
and non-religious attitudes of which they so often accuse the laity, especially 
when these attitudes concern the parish administration or the “rights’’ of the 
priests, are the natural and the inevitable result of a more general seculari¬ 
zation, which they themselves by their “reductions” of Orthodoxy help to 
propagate. If Orthodoxy does not apply to the totality of life, does not judge, 
challenge, enlighten and help to change and transform all of its aj<pects, then 
“life” is inevitably governed by another “philosophy of life,” another set of 
moral and social principles. And this is what has happened to our Church in 
America. Generation after generation, year after year, our people have been 
taught that Orthodoxy consists in a regular attendance at services, whose 
meaning is not disclosed; in keeping a minimum of purely external rules; 
and, above everything else, in contributing to their Churches. No wonder 
that they have naturally accepted for everything else in their life that “phi¬ 
losophy of life” which is common to the whole society in which they live 
and work. That this optimistic, progressive and fundamentally hedonistic 
world-view might be in conflict with their religion does not even enter their 
mind because no one has ever mentioned the very possibility of such a con¬ 
flict to them. On the contrary their religious leaders themselves have fully 
sanctioned it, provided the above mentioned religious “duties” are fulfilled, 
provided that nominal Orthodoxy be kept. 

In reality, however, a simple coexistence of religion and a “philosophy 
of life” alien to it is impossible. If religion does not control the “philosophy 
of life”, the later will inevitably control religion, subdue it from outside to 
its set of values. One cannot be Orthodox in the Church and a “secularist” 
in life. Sooner or later one becomes secularist in the Church also. It is thus 
in all sincerity that people do not understand why the democratic process 
and the “majority rule” which seem to work so well in their public life could 
not be applied as such in the Church. It is in all sincerity that they think of a 
parish as their “property” and are scandalized by the attempts of the hier¬ 
archy to “control” it. It is in good faith that they see in the Church an in¬ 
stitution that should satisfy their needs, reflect their interests, “serve” their 
desires and above everything else, “fit” into their “way of life.” And it is, 
therefore, in good faith that they reject as “impossible” everything in the 
Church which does not “fit” or seems to contradict their basic philosophy of 
life. 

And as long as we will not face this unconscious surrender to secularism 
as the very source of all our difficulties and will not make an effort to deal 
with what is the real source of all our problems and difficulties, all our at¬ 
tempts to preserve Orthodoxy will suffer from an internal handicap. The 
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real question, therefore, is: can this spiritual problem be solved, and what 
are the possible ways to its solution? 

4. The Secularistic Reduction of the Person 

To answer this question, be it only in a most general way, we must begin 
with something quite forgotten and certainly out of fashion today: the fun¬ 
damentally personal character of Christianity. One of the greatest dangers 
of modem secularism is the reduction of man, of his life and his religion 
to history and sociology. The historical reduction results in relativism: what 
was true in the past may not be true today and vice-versa, for the very con¬ 
cept of tmth is a historically conditioned one. As to the sociological reduc¬ 
tion, it consists in viewing man as entirely determined in his ideas, ideals 
and behaviour, by his sociological environment — be it “middle class”, 
“modem world”, or “technological age”. A relative tmth attained by statis¬ 
tics: such is the formula of secularism. And it is this double reduction inas¬ 
much as it is accepted by the Orthodox, that conditions and provokes the 
spiritual crisis of Orthodoxy described above, the sc^to-speak natural rejec¬ 
tion by the American Orthodox of all that which does not “fit” into their 
“American way of life” and is therefore declared to be “impossible.” It is 
very typical that this rejection is never professed as a personal conviction. 
Very seldom will you hear: “I do not believe in this and I reject it because 
such is my conviction.” The pattern would be, rather: “Our people won’t 
accept this”, or “It is not for our American people.” Whoever says it sounds 
as if he personally could and would accept “this”, were it up to him; but 
since “our people won’t have it, you just can’t go against the people.” In 
this reduction of Orthodoxy to the “commonly acceptable” there is very 
little difference between the clergy and the laity. Recently an old and re¬ 
spected protopresbyter flatly stated in a written report to his Bishop that 
the Parish Statutes adopted by his whole Church and embodying, in a very 
mild form, the most obvious and elementary norms of Orthodox canon law, 
were “unacceptable” due to “conditions of life in America.” 

It is at this p^oint that one must forcefully state that Christianity deals 
not with “cultures”, “societies”, and “ages”, and even not with “people” — 
but it is based on a concept which precisely is not reducible to history and 
sociology. This does not mean that Christianity is limited to personal or indi¬ 
vidual salvation. On the contrary, its scope is indeed cosmical and catholic, 
it embraces in its vision the whole creation and the totality of life, it has al¬ 
ways been preached and believed as the salvation of the world. It means 
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only that the salvation of the world is announced and, in a sense, entrusted 
to each person, is made a personal vocation and responsibility and ultimately 
depends on each person. In the Christian teaching man is always a person 
and thus not only a “microcosm” reflecting the whole world, but also a 
imique bearer of its destiny and a potential “king of creation.” The whole 
world is given — in a unique way — to each person and thus in each person 
it is “saved” or “perishes.” Thus in every Saint the world is saved and it is 
fully saved in the one totally fulfilled Person: Jesus Christ. And within this 
p>erspective evil (“. . . and we know . . . that the whole world is in the 
power of evil” 1 John 5:19) is precisely the surrender of man, of the human 
person to the “impersonal” nature and thus — his reduction to, and enslave¬ 
ment by it. It is the triumph of “nature” over the “person,” a triumph 
which results in a fatal deterioration or fall of both nature and person, for 
the very calling of the person is to possess and thus to fulfill the nature. 
Hence the fundamentally personal character of Christian faith. It is 
preached to the world but in the person of man. Its fruit is unity, com¬ 
munion, love, but it is unity of persons, communion of persons, love among 
persons. In the Orthodox doctrine of Church no “belonging”, no “participa¬ 
tion”, no external “membership” is as such a “guarantee” of salvation; i.e., 
of the true belonging to Christ and to the new life, but only a truly personal 
“appropriation” and fulfillment of all these gifts. And, in a sense, a sinful 
Christian does not belong to the Church, and this in spite of all formal 
“belonging.” 

To remember this personal character of Christian faith is very appropri¬ 
ate when one discusses the situation of the Church in any “society”, “cul¬ 
ture” or “age”, its relationship to any “way of life”. For the whole Orthodox 
tradition takes two radically different views on what is “possible” and “im¬ 
possible” for Christianity depending on whether it considers a person or the 
impersonal entities such as “society” and “culture” which it includes in the 
general concept of “this world.” However strong and overwhelming the 
modern emphasis on the “social” orientation of Christianity, no one can 
deny that in regard to “this world” Christianity is basically “pessimistic.” 
And the very category of “this world” in the Gk)spel is by no means a tem- 
jx>rary one, is not to be identified with some aspect of the world (paganism, 
communism, atheism, segregation). It applies to the “Christian world” as 
well, and the triumph of monasticism, i.e., world-renunciation, within the 
Christianized medieval world is the best proof of this. Yet Orthodoxy is 
basically optimistic about the possibilities of a person. What is impossible 
for “this world” is possible for the one who believes in Christ; “truly, truly, I 
say to you, he who believes in me will also do the works that I do; and 
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greater works than those will ye do” (John 14:12). “I can do all things in 
Him who strengthens me” (Philip. 4:13). Here is what eternally remains 
“foolishness” for “this world”, that precisely which “secularism” in all its 
forms, including the religious one, cannot and will never accept: “this world” 
always claims that everything is possible for it and requests, therefore, the 
“reduction” of a j>erson to it. To this, Christianity answers: it is impossible. 
The man, in his weakness, always says — it is impossible for me, and is 
tempted to accept his reduction to the world. To this, Christianity respK>nds: 
it is possible. 

All this finally means something very simple and very practical for the 
solution of our spiritual problem here, in America. It means that as long as 
we ourselves constantly “reduce” this problem to its “impersonal” dimen¬ 
sions and speak about the American Man, the American Culture, etc., not 
only do we find ourselves in a vicious circle, but we posit the whole ques¬ 
tion on an utterly non-Orthodox framework. For in a very real sense no 
general “man” — be he American or any other — no “society”, no “cul¬ 
ture” has at any time truly accepted Christianity and from this point of view 
there is nothing radically new in our American situation. But at all times and 
in all “cultures” there were persons who did accept it and have lived by it 
and, although it was not their “motivation” or preoccupation, they have al¬ 
ways and everywhere left a deep impact on the “society” and the “culture” 
to which they belonged and have truly changed it from inside. Thus the 
early Christian martyrs did more for the ultimate victory of Christianity 
than the “apologies,” and kept the Christian society Christian at least in 
inspiration; the monks did more than “Christian” governments. 

My mention of martyrs is not merely rhetorical. For if one takes Chris¬ 
tianity seriously, be it only for one minute, one knows with certitude that 
martyria, or what the Gospel describes as the narrow way is an absolutely 
essential and inescapable part of Christian life. And it is a narrow way pre¬ 
cisely because it is always a conflict with the “ways of life” of “this world.” 
From the very beginning to become and to be a Christian meant these two 
things: first, a liberation from the world, i.e., from any “reduction” of man, 
and such has always been the significance of the Christian rites of initiation. 
A man is set free in Christ because Christ is beyond and above all “cultures”, 
all reductions. The liberation means thus a real pwDssibility to see this world 
in Christ and to choose a Christian “way of life.” In the second place, Chris¬ 
tianity has always meant an opposition to and a fight with this world — a 
fight, let me stress it again, which is primarily, if not exclusively, a personal 
fight, i.e., an internal one — with the “old man” in myself, with my own 
“reduction” of myself to “this world.” There is no Christian life without 
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martyria and without asceticism, this latter term meaning nothing else, fun¬ 
damentally, but a life of concentrated effort and fight. 

In very simple terms all this means that in order to overcome the creep¬ 
ing secularism of American Orthodoxy we must, while there is still time, 
turn from our constant preoccupations with the ‘‘American man” and the 
“American way of life” to Christian persons who constitute American Or¬ 
thodoxy. At present almost all organized efforts of the Church are split be¬ 
tween the attempt to keep the “American Orthodox” as Russian or as Greek 
as possible and the attempt to make the “Russian” or “Greek Orthodox” as 
American as possible. In the last analysis both attempts are wrong because 
both deal not with the “content” but the “form” of Christian life and both, 
in fact, leave the door wide open for secularism to become precisely the 
content of life. Ultimately a “value” is to be accepted or rejected, lived by 
or fought, not because it is American or “foreign”— Greek, Russian, etc., but 
because it is either true or wrong. But this acceptance and rejection must 
be preached, this choice must be presented, first of all, on a personal level. 
For, as I have said above, what seems “impossible” when reduced to the de¬ 
mands or particularities of a “culture” or “way of life” becomes p>erfectly 
possible when a person accepts it. It is useless to discuss, for example, 
whether the Saturday evening service (which most certainly belongs to the 
very essence of the Orthodox “experience” of Sunday) is “acceptable” or 
not, “possible” or not, within the “American way of life” in which Saturday 
night is traditionally reserved for “fun.” For the ultimate problem is not how 
we can “squeeze” into life a minimum of Orthodox obligations within a 
maximum of “Americanism”, and thus to show how, in fact, everything is 
“compatible” (the evening service and “fun” if only it could be moved to 
some other time). The ultimate problem is whether the very idea of “fun” 
can be changed, deepened, transformed. For the one who has discovered the 
meaning of that Saturday service, who has made it part of his life it has 
become — and here is the whole point — “fun” in the deepest sense of the 
word, or — to use the term which signifies the “redemption” of “fun” — it 
has become joy. The path to that joy, however, is a “narrow way.” It begins 
if one accepts the initial “incompatibility” of the ways of this world with 
the demands and the promises of the Christian life, if one accepts then a 
necessary sacrifice or renunciation of these ways, if one, finally — in obedi¬ 
ence and humility — accepts the ways of the Church. Now, this cam never 
be a “collective” way because the essential elements and stages of that way: 
“liberation”, “opposition”, “renunciation”, “sacrifice”, “fight”, and finally, 
“victory” are spiritual realities, “not reducible” to collective and external 
actions. This is a very minor example but the same pattern can be applied 
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to everything: to marriage and sex, professional ethics and entertainment, 
indeed to the whole life and the whole of the “way of life.” On the one hand 
the “spiritual problem” of American Orthodoxy is solved, or at least on its way 
to solution every time an Orthodox person gives up general considerations 
about the “American way of life” and strives to make his life as Orthodox and 
as Christian as possible, every time — to use the same symbol — he decides 
to go to Church on Saturday, without asking himself whether it fits or not 
into the “American way of life” in general. And, on the other hand, it is 
never solved and no degree of its external solution — about which I will 
speak later — can be taken as final. 

The real problem, therefore, is not that of general and abstract “possibil¬ 
ities” or “impossibilities” but that of a personal reorientation of our pastoral 
and educational work. For, as I said already, the first to encourage de facto 
a secularistic reduction of Orthodoxy are clei^ themselves. And they do it 
primarily precisely by always dealing with “people” and not “persons”, with 
externals rather than the internal, with the “common” and “general” rather 
than the personal and particular. Furthermore they themselves measure 
their work only in terms of external success, numbers, formal compliance 
with rules and regulations; they themselves — from inside — subordinate 
the life of the Church to the categories of prestige, acceptance, security, etc. 
An old Bishop, himself a holy and lovable man, once told me the story of 
his pastoral visit to one of the big parishes. Everything “went fine” — the 
solemn service, the banquet in the best hotel, the visit with the Mayor, Con¬ 
gressman and other local powers. But then, he said, something strange 
happened. A young woman asked him for an appointment and wanted him 
to tell her about spiritual life. The old bishop was deeply astonished — so 
obviously this incident was out of pattern, out of touch with his whole ex¬ 
perience as pastor, administrator and bishop. Yet the incident is very reveal¬ 
ing, In fact not only do we have nothing to satisfy the spiritual thirst and 
hunger of a human person, but we react to them as something almost ab¬ 
normal, as disrupting the well-oiled routine of “parish activities” tailored 
for the average “member in good standing” and aimed at keeping him smil¬ 
ing, happy and “proud of Orthodoxy.” In reality we encourage him in 
his secularism for the religion we preach to him is in no way incompatible 
with his “way of life,” is literally a cheap religion: it does not cost much 
money and certainly not much effort. Thus a real reorientation of our lead¬ 
ership is the first condition for the solution of the spiritual problem. And this 
leads us to the second answer, or rather to the second dimension of the 
same answer — that of the parish. 
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5. The Secularistic Reduction of the Parish 

The parish constitutes the main battlefield of the war between Ortho¬ 
doxy and the growing secularization of the American Orthodox. It is here that 
the spiritual crisis is made obvious by the progressive lack of communication 
and understanding between clergy and laity, on the one hand, and by the 
impoverishment of the litur^cal and spiritual content of Orthodoxy on the 
other hand. And as time goes on, it becomes also obvious that mere formal 
“victories”, be they canonical or liturgical, are not sufficient. For neither a 
formal restoration of the hierarchical principle: obedience of the laity to 
the clergy; nor that of “correct” services, important and desirable as these 
victories are, can by themselves resolve the crisis and save us from secular¬ 
ism. A very “hierarchical” priest may at the same time be a very “secularistic” 
one and instill into his flock a perfectly secularistic spirit, just as “correct 
practices” in worship can very well coexist with a consistently non-Orthodox 
world-view. One must, therefore, go much deeper and raise the question 
of the ultimate meaning of the parish itself. For our current controversies 
deal almost exclusively with the form and structure of the parish, but not 
with its life and the meaning of its life. The basic question: what is a parish? 
has not yet been even raised, at least in Orthodox terms. 

What I have to say here may come as a shock to the great majority of 
Orthodox. Yet it is a self-evident fact that the parish as we understand it 
now —^ i.e., as an organization with officers, by-laws, finances, property, dues, 
meetings, elections, etc., is a very recent phenomenon and exists in fact al¬ 
most exclusively within the Orthodox “diaspora”. This is to say that what 
we take for granted as the only normative and natural form of the Church’s 
existence is not at all so clearly “granted” and may be not at all so norma¬ 
tive. This recent phenomenon requires at least an evaluation in the light of 
the total Orthodox tradition. 

For many centuries — virtually since the conversion of the Roman Em¬ 
pire to Christianity — the parish was identified primarily with a Church, i.e., 
a temple, a place of worship serving as the religious center of a more or less 
“natural” community: a village, a district of a city etc. This “natural” com¬ 
munity was, of course, a Christian community, i.e,, consisting of people 
professing Christian faith. Within this community the Church had no other 
function, but that of literally making Christ present: in preaching, sacra¬ 
ments, worship, education — and of making the life of “parishioners” as 
Christian, as permeated with Christ, as possible. Those who were selected, 
ordained, set apart to carry this work of the Church were the “clergy” — 
and not so long ago the clerical status included not only “ordained minis- 
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ters” but also psalm-readers, prosphora-makers, etc. To govern and to ad¬ 
minister the Church, both spiritually and materially, was not their “right” 
but their sacred obligation, the very reason for their being “set apart”. 
Similarly the sacred obligation of all other “parishioners”, called laity, was 
to receive the teachings of the Church as diligently as possible, to worship 
God together, to contribute “according to the will of their heart” to the 
needs of the Church, and, finally, to live as much as possible by the pre¬ 
cepts of Christian religion. Anyone who felt the vocation to dedicate him¬ 
self entirely — not to God and Christian life, for to dedicate oneself to God 
is a common precept for all Christians — but to the needs of the Church 
could, after an appropriate training, join the “clergy” and fulfil thus his 
special vocation. There was no specific “organization” of the parish because 
it really had no purpose: one does not need an organization in order to go 
to Church, to listen to the Gospel, to receive “with the fear of God, faith 
and love” the grace of the sacraments and to contribute gladly and gener¬ 
ously to the Church which supplies one with all this; one does not need to 
be organized to lead a Christian life, fight sin and immerse oneself in the 
peace and joy of the Holy Spirit. And thus there were no meetings, no offi¬ 
cers, no voting, no elections. There was also no question of “rights” and 
“control” because it was obvious to every one, that given the purpose of the 
Church, those who were ordained to govern it had to do it and those who 
were not ordained to do it had to accept this government. People gave money 
in order not to acquire rights to govern, but to be led along the path of 
true Christian faith and true Christian life by those whose special obligation 
in the Church was precisely to govern. 

There is no need to idealize the past. There were plenty of deficiencies 
and weaknesses in the Church of all ages. There were greedy priests and 
stingy laymen. There were periods of decay and corruption, and, then, 
those of revival and renovation. The preaching of the Gospel may have 
been weak and the understanding of Christian life, responsibilities and goals 
narrow and one-sided. The doctrine and the liturgy of the Church may not 
have been understood in all their implications and there may have not been 
enough concern for justice and charity. But there can be no doubt that 
throughout all that time the Church stood for and represented something 
ultimately serious in the eyes of both clergy and laity, of the whole member¬ 
ship of the Church. She referred, be it only by her presence, the whole life 
of man to the ultimate issues of eternal salvation and eternal damnation; 
she reminded him of death. Divine judgment and eternity; she called him 
to repentance and offered him forgiveness and the possibility of a new life 
and she was here for this purpose and for nothing else. And whether she 
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was successful or not, she was understood, accepted and rejected in these 
terms and no other. To meet a priest was considered sometimes as “bad 
luck” — yet even in this vulgar reaction there is more “respect” for the 
Church than in the modem identification of the minister with an optimistic 
salesman of reassurance and “peace of mind” ... In short, the parish was 
the Church — the other, the ultimately serious pole of life, which one could 
minimize, by-pass or even reject personally, but which no one could reduce 
to his own image and “needs.” 

In the light of all this it becomes obvious — and this may come as a 
second shock — that the “parish” as we know it today is, in spite of all its 
religious connotations, a product of secularization, or, rather, that in the pro¬ 
cess of its development within the American way of life it has accepted a 
secularistic basis which little by little dissolves the ultimate seriousness of that 
which it claims to serve and to express; i.e,, the Church. To understand 
this one must briefly analyze the genesis and the development of the Or¬ 
thodox parish in America. 

The first thing the Orthodox immigrants did as they settled in America 
was to build Churches. The Church was a self-evident, organic part of their 
life in the old country. It became their first need in the new one. It was a 
need for the Church — for worship, sacraments, for the possibility to bap¬ 
tize, marry and bury — and not for a “parish”, or rather for a parish in the 
old and traditional sense of the word — as a place where one could wor¬ 
ship together and have a religious “term of reference” for the entire life. 
All early documents support this view: the “organization” was something 
secondary, it was forced, so to speak, on the immigrants by purely external 
factors. In a Russian or Greek village no one ever asked: who is the owner 
of the parish Church? And even retroactively it is difficult to answer this 
question. It was literally the property of God for which everyone had to care 
but which belonged to no one in particular. Here, however, in a completely 
different legal framework the land and the Church on it had to be purchased 
and owned by a corporation. The latter was hastily constituted, usually by 
some energetic and Church-minded people, but, as the same docriments 
clearly show, with no other idea than to make the Church possible. It was a 
purely pragmatic development — but it introduced almost subconsciously a 
first radical change into the old idea of the parish — that of the parish as 
owner of property and this idea became little by little a real obsession. Then, 
came the second change. The immigrant parish was poor and to have even 
a humble Church, together with supporting a priest, was costly. Hence, a 
constant preoccupation with fund raising, a permanent fear: how to make 
ends meet, a fear which put money and finances at the very heart of the 
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parish’s life. In fact the parish as organization was bom as a material sup¬ 
port for the Church, the Church and not the parish remaining, at first, the 
goal and the justification of the parish. But an organization, when it is born 
and whatever the reason for its birth, follows almost inevitably a logics of 
development which sooner or later makes its own “ultimate value.” And in 
America nearly everything contributed to this logics and to that develop¬ 
ment: the democratic, i.e,, basically anti-hierarchical ideal of society, the 
cult of “free,” i.e., private, enterprise, the spirit of competition, the evalua¬ 
tion of everything in terms of “cost”, the emphasis on security and saving, 
the constant exaltation of the “people” and their will, needs, interests as 
the only criterion of all activity and especially the pragmatic character of 
American religion — in which activity and efficiency are the main religious 
values. Finally the Orthodox parish became what it is today — an end in 
itself, an organization whose whole efforts and energies are directed at for¬ 
warding its own good — material stability, success, future security and a 
kind of self-pride. And it is no longer the parish that serves the Church, it 
is, indeed, the Church that is forced more and more to serve the parish, to 
accept it as its “goal” so that a priest, the last sign and representative of 
the “Church” in the “parish”, is considered good when he entirely subordin¬ 
ates the interests of the Church to those of the parish. 

The third and the most important change was the inevitable result of 
the other two: the secularization of the parish and the corresponding loss 
of religious seriousness. A modern American parish may have many good 
aspects but any deeper analysis must admit that it lacks seriousness in the 
sense we used this term above. More than that: as organizarion, i.e., as 
“parish” it in fact opposes this kind of seriousness, for it knows by instinct 
and from experience that the success it wants and seeks is precisely opposed 
to religious seriousness. To be “successful” one has to refer and to cater to 
human pride (the right hand not only knowing what the left one is doing 
but spending most of the time acknowledging and publicizing it) the in¬ 
stinct of gain (bingo being a more efficient way to fill the parish treasury 
than any appeal to religious maximalism), vainglory (the best, the greatest, 
the most expensive . . .). And since all this is done “for the Church” — it is 
thereby justified and glorified as “Christian.” To be exact, a parish organiza¬ 
tion lives by standards and principles, which, when applied to an individual, 
are condemned outright by Christianity as immoral: pride, gain, selfishness 
and self-affirmation and even the constant preaching in terms of the “glory” 
of Orthodoxy is a rather ambiguous substitute for the glory that according 
to the Gospel is due to God alone. The parish organization has replaced 
the Church and, by the same token, has become a completely secular or- 
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ganization. In this it is radically different from the parish of the past. It 
has ceased to be a natural community with a Church as its center and pole 
of ‘^seriousness.” It has not become a religious community, i.e., a group united 
by and serving a common religious ideal. As it exists today it represents the 
very victory of secularism within American Orthodoxy. 

6. The Way to a Solution 

Gan this situation be changed? Can this alarming trend towards the 
secularization of our Church be reversed? Can Orthodoxy be Orthodox in 
America? My answer is yes — but only if a radical reorientation of our 
thinking, of our whole vision of “American Orthodoxy” takes place on all 
levels — the hierarchical, the pastoral, the liturgical, the educational, etc. 

First of all this reorientation concerns the clergy. A leader — it is obvious 
— must lead. But in our Church today the hierarchy and the clergy are, in 
fact, prisoners of a system which ironically they themselves have helped to 
establish, they are literally crushed by a construction in which they have 
investoi so much of their energy, heart and love. Their surrender to the 
two fundamental secularistic “reductions”: that of the Church to the 
“parish” and that of the Christian person to a “parishioner” may have not 
been a conscious one for, as I have said, the parish in its new organizational, 
secular and legal form appeared at first as the only way to sup|x>rt the 
Church in a radically new situation. But the fact remains that progressively 
the clergy themselves were “reduced”, i.e., have become the servants and 
the promoters of the “system” and of its “needs”, so that today it is mainly 
through them that the “Church” serves the “parish” and not vice-versa. Not 
all Bishops and priests realize this, but more and more do, and the growing 
disillusion of our clergy is probably the most disturbing yet also the most 
hopeful sign of our time. It is a hopeful sign, however, only if the priests 
realize what a tremendous responsibility is theirs and what an effort — spir¬ 
itual, pastoral and, I dare say, prophetic — is to be made. 

The necessary condition for that effort, the first challenge to the secular¬ 
ized “system” is, of course, the canonical restoration of leadership within the 
Church. From this point of view the acute crisis provoked in the Russian 
Metropolia by the adoption in 1955 of the new Statutes transcends the nar¬ 
row “jurisdictional” boundaries and concerns the whole Church in America. 
It is a real tragedy that so many hierarchs do not seem to understand this 
and, blinded by their petty jurisdictional passions and loyalties are even ready 
to give a helping hand to the parishes opposing the Statutes. For these 
Statutes are the first attempt, however imperfect and inadequate, to sub- 
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ordinate the “parish” to the Church, i.e., to reverse the situation in which 
the Church has become the servant of the parish. But this restoration of 
leadership is, I repeat, only a condition — which, by restoring the priest 
to his real position in the parish, makes the spiritual reorientation possible; 
but it is, by no means, an end in itself. Understood as an end in itself 
(canonical reduction), disconnected from the pastoral and spiritual perspec¬ 
tive in function of which it is to be achieved, it could lead to another clerical 
and legalistic “reduction” which is as alien to true OrthodoKy as the “demo^ 
cratic” and “anti-hierarchical” one. Its only goal thus is to make possible 
spiritual and religious restoration in the two areas, where, as we have seen, 
secularism has all but triumphed: the parish and the parishioner. Let us 
begin with the parish. 

When I sp>eak of the religious and spiritual restoration of the parish, I have 
something very definite in mind. For it is very fashionable today to think 
that to be “re-vitalized” and “re-Christianized” a parish must be involved 
in all kinds of social and philanthropic projects, be connected organically 
with the “secular world” and its needs: racial integration, social justice, 
anti-poverty programs, urban renewal, etc. I dare to dissent very radically 
from this view, being deeply convinced that neither of these concerns is the 
concern of the parish as such. One must be very careful here: I have no 
doubt that these are concerns for Christians, but not for the parish. Its func¬ 
tion and purpose is different and purely spiritual and only inasmuch as the 
parish remains faithful to this spiritual function can it inspire Christians with 
their secular responsibilities. In other words, the very success of Christians 
“in the world” depends on their being “not of this world” and the essential 
function of the parish is precisely to root them in their “supernatural” call¬ 
ing and being. Secularism in all its forms, including the “religious” one is, 
in the last analysis, the loss of the experience of God which has always stood 
at the very heart of religion. And the theologians of “secular religion” are in 
a way quite consistent when they speak of the “death of God”; they openly 
admit that which the numberless “conservative” and “traditional” Chris¬ 
tians hide in their subconsciousness — namely, that their religion is not in¬ 
terested in God and has in fact “this world” as its real object. Our parishes, 
being Orthodox, would certainly not accept the “death of God” theology. 
But they should realize that lijvservice to God within a framework of purely 
secularistic interests and “activisms” amounts to the same “death of God” 
even if traditional creeds, liturgical splendors and spiritualistic phraseology 
supplies them with a religious “alibi” (“we do it for the church”). 

“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God . . .” (Ps. 42:2) : this 
and only this is religion. And the parish as parish, i.e., as Church has no 
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other task^ no other purpose but to reveal, to manifest, to announce, this 
Living God so that men may know Him, love Him and then, find in Him 
their real vocations and tasks. Once more it is for the sake of the world that 
the Church — i.e., the parish — must be different from and even opposed 
to, the world and its cares, and this means that its proper and unique func¬ 
tion is purely and exclusively religious: it is prayer and sanctificadon, preach¬ 
ing and edification, it is, above everything else, communion with the Living 
God. The tragedy is not, as some people affirm, that Churches and parishes 
were too religious, too detached and thus “lost” the world. The tragedy is 
that they let the world in, became worldly and set the “world” and not Ckd 
as their basic “term of reference.” And thus they lost both God and the 
world and became a vague and indeed “irrelevant” religious projection of 
secularism and an equally irrelevant secularistic projection of religion. Of 
this double betrayal the modem parish is the very “locus” and expression. 

The spiritual restoration consists therefore in an absolute and total pri¬ 
ority of religion in the parish. Its secularistic reduction must be counteracted 
by a real religious reduction and it is here that the priest must recover his 
unique place and function. He must literally stop playing the game of the 
parish, he must cease to be the “servant” and the “organization man” of 
secular interests and become again what he was when people considered it 
bad luck to meet him, what he eternally is: the man of faith, the witness 
of the Absolute, the representative of the Living Gk)d. “It is his (the priest’s) 
faith that the world needs” — wrote Frangois Mauriac — “a faith which 
does not wink at the idols . . . From all other men we expect charity, from 
the priest alone we require faith and not faith bom out of a reasoning, but 
a faith born from the daily contact and a kind of familiarity with God. 
Charity, love we can receive from all beings; that kind of faith only from 
the priest.” 

The first level of that religious restoration is, without any doubt, the 
liturgical one. Our Church need not be ashamed of her identification with 
liturgy, of her reputation as the liturgical Church par excellence^ even if, in 
Western categories, this is imderstood as a lack of concern for the social and 
activistic aspects of Christianity. For the liturgy was always experienced and 
understood in our Church as precisely the entering of men into, and com¬ 
munion with, the reality of the Kingdom of God, as that experience of God 
which alone makes possible everything else — all “action”, all “fight.” And 
in this sense the less pragmatic and “world-oriented” it is — the more “use¬ 
ful” it is. In my article on the Liturgical Problem I tried to describe the 
main aspects of what I understand as liturgical restoration. Let me repeat 
here only that it consists fundamentally in the recovery by the Church of 
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the true spirit and meaning of liturgy, as an all-embracing vision of life, 
including heaven and earth, time and eternity, spirit and matter and as the 
power of that vision to transform our lives. But in order to recover this the 
priest who is, above everything else, the celebrant of the liturgy, its guardian 
and interpreter, must cease to consider the liturgy and the liturgical life of 
the parish in terms of “attendance”, “needs”, “possibilities” and “impossibil¬ 
ities”. The reasoning: “since no one comes to church on Saturday night, 
why have a service?” — is the very type of reasoning that must be radically 
rejected. For, as we have seen, the only real justification of the parish as or¬ 
ganization is precisely to make the liturgy, the cult of the Church as complete, 
as Orthodox, as adequate as possible, and it is the liturgy, therefore, that is 
the basic criterion of the only real “success” of the parish. Let the Saturday 
service — this unique weekly celebration of Christ’s resurreiction, this essen¬ 
tial “source” of our Christian understanding of time and life, be served week 
after week in an empty church — then at least the various secular “express 
sions” and “leaders” of the parish: committees, commissions and boards, may 
become aware of the simple fact that their claim: “we work for the Church” 
is an empty claim, for if the “Church” for which they work is not pri¬ 
marily a praying and worshipping Church it is not “Church”, whatever 
their work, effort and enthusiasm. Is it not indeed a tragic paradox: we 
build ever greater and richer and more beautiful churches and we pray 
less and less in them? Is it not the only real measure of our “success” that 
today one may easily be a “Church-member” (and even a “president of the 
Church”) in good standing spending some fifty-two hours in Church per 
year? And finally, are the massive and complex organizations known as 
“parishes” and which spend an infinitely superior number of hours discussing 
their “fund raising” really necessary for those fifty-two hours of corporate 
prayer? The liturgy — which is the sole responsibility of the priest, his “area” 
par excellence — must become again the measure, the criterion, the judg¬ 
ment of the “parish life.” All ioonversations about people being “busy” and 
“having no time” are no excuses. People were always busy, people always 
worked, and in the past they were, in fact, much busier and had more ob¬ 
stacles to overcome in order to come to Church. In the last analysis it all 
depends where the treasure of man is — for there will be his heart. The only 
difference between the present and the past is — and I have repeated this 
many times — that in the past a man knew that he has to make an effort, 
and that today he expects from the Church an effort to adjust herself to 
him and his “possibilities” . . . The liturgical restoration must be thus the 
first challenge to secularism, the first judgment on the all-powerful “prince 
of this world.” 
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The second religious task and justification of the parish is education. At 
present it is limited almost exclusively to children and teen-agers and consti¬ 
tutes a specialized department within the parish, very often not even under 
the direct guidance of the priest. What I have in mind here is something 
much more general: it is the concept of the Christian life as “discipleship” 
and “education”, and thus the understanding of the whole parish as an un¬ 
ceasing education. Virtually all our difficulties, crises and conflicts have as 
their principle cause the almost abysmal ignorance by our people of the very 
elements of Christianity. A recent survey shows that more than seventy-five 
percent of parishioners in “good standing” have never read the Gospel — ex¬ 
cept what they hear in Church on Sunday — not to sp>eak of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. If one adds to this that even some of our hierarchs think that a formal 
theological education is not a real “must” for a priest, and that a substan¬ 
tial number of our priests do not consider teaching their flocks to be their 
sacred duty — one has the peculiar image of a Church disinterested in the 
very object of her being. But the Christian concept of faith includes both 
— the act of believing and the content of belief and one without the other 
makes a faith dead. 

Finally the third essential dimension of the religious restoration in the 
parish is the recovery of its missionary character. And by this I mean pri¬ 
marily a shift from the selfish self-centeredness of the modem parish to the 
concept of the parish as servant. We use today an extremely ambiguous 
phraseology: we praise men because they “serve their parish”, for example. 
“Parish” is an end in itself justifying all sacrifices, all efforts, all activities. 
“For the benefit of the parish” . . . But it is ambiguous because the parish 
is not an end in itself and once it has become one — it is, in fact, an idol 
condemned as all other idols in the Gospel. The parish is the means for men 
of serving God and it itself must serve God and His work and only then is it 
justified and becomes “Church”. And again it is the sacred duty and the 
real function of the priest not to “serve the parish”, but to make the j>arish 
serve God — and there is a tremendous difference between these two func¬ 
tions. And for the parish to serve God means, first of all, to help God’s 
work wherever it is to be helped. I am convinced, and it is enough to 
read the Gk>spel just once to be convinced, that as long as our seminaries 
are obliged, year after year, literally to beg for money, as long as we 
cannot afford a few chaplains to take care of our students on college cam¬ 
puses, as long as so many obvious, urgent, self-evident spiritual needs of the 
Church remain unfulfilled because each parish must first “take care of it¬ 
self” — the beautiful mosaics, golden vestments and jeweled crosses do not 
please God and that which does not please God is not Christian whatever 
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the app>earaiices. If a man says “I won’t help the poor because I must first 
take care of myself” we call it selfishness and term it a sin. If a parish says 
it and acts accordingly we consider it Christian — but as long as this “double 
standard” is accepted as a self-evident norm, as long as all this is praised 
and glorified as good and Christian at innumerable parish banquets and 
“affairs”, the parish betrays rather than serves God. 

But having said all this one can hear the question: “All this may be 
right and good, but how does one even start one of these ‘restorations’?” Is 
not all this the best illustration of precisely those “impossibilities” which were 
mentioned at the beginning of this article? And it is here that I will remind 
my reader of the other — the ^^persona^ dimension of Orthodoxy. I am 
fully aware that the parish as organization, cannot be “converted” to any of 
these ideals, except perhaps theoretically. In fact, none was in the long history 
of the Church, which begins with the terrible words addressed to one of the 
oldest “parishes”: “I know your works, you have the name of being alive 
and you are dead” (Rev. 3:1). Conversion and faith are always personal, 
and this means that although the priest must preach to all, it is always some 
who hear and receive and accept the Word and respond to it. As I said 
above the greatest tragedy and the surrender to secularism consist precisely 
in the fact that the parish — as organization, as an impersonal majority, as 
all — has virtually concealed from the pastor the person, who is the ultimate 
object of God’s love and saving grace. We are so obsessed with the social that 
not only do we neglect the person but we simply do not believe anymore that 
it is the social that depends on the personal and not vice versa. But Christ 
preached to the multitudes, to all, yet he chose the twelve and spent most 
of His time teaching them “privately”. Mutatis mutandis, we must follow the 
same pattern and it is the only way to the solution of our spiritual problem. 
Speaking of the liturgical restoration I mentioned the empty Church. In 
reality, however, it will not he empty — and if “two or three” attend and 
particii>ate and “enjoy” the service we have not labored in vain. If but a 
handful of men and women will discover the sweetness of the knowledge of 
God, will meet to read and to understand the Gospel, to deepen their spir¬ 
itual life — we have not labored in vain. If a few will decide to organize a 
little missionary group, to direct their attention to the needs of the Church— 
we have not labored in vain. The priest must free himself from the obses¬ 
sion with numbers and success, must learn to value the only real success: 
That which is hidden in God and cannot be reported in statistics and cred¬ 
ited to him at p>arish affairs. He must himself rediscover the eternal truth 
about “a little leaven which leavens the whole lump” (I Cor. 5:6) — for 
this is the very essence of Christian faith. For these few will — whether they 
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want it or not — become witnesses and sooner or later their testimony will 
bear its fruit. The parish may be improved but only a person can be saved. 
Yet his salvation has a tremendous meaning for all and thus for the parish 
itself. Once more — what is, indeed, impossible for a parish, is being con¬ 
stantly revealed as possible for a person and, in the last analysis the whole 
meaning of Christianity is the victory, made possible for man by Christ, over 
the impossibilities imposed on man by the “world.” 

7 . Orthodoxy and America 

We may now return to Orthodoxy in America. All that I tried to say, 
ultimately, amounts to this: we should stop thinking of Orthodoxy in terms 
of America and begin to think of America in terms of Orthodoxy. And, first 
of all, we should remember that in these terms, “America” means at least 
three things, three levels of our life as Orthodox. 

It is, first, the personal destiny and the daily life of each one of us; it is 
my job, the people whom I meet, the papers I read, the innumerable deci¬ 
sions I have to take. It is my “personal” America and it is exactly what I 
make of it. America, in fact, requires nothing for me except that I be myself 
and to be myself for me, as Orthodox, is to live by my faith and to live by 
it as fully as possible. All “problems” are reduced to this one: do I want to 
be myself? And if I invent all kinds of major and minor obstacles, all sorts 
of “idols” and call them the “American way of life” the guilt is mine, not 
America’s. For I was told: “You shall know the Truth and the Truth shall 
make you free” — free from all idols, free to make decisions, free to please 
God and not men. This problem thus is fully mine and only I can solve it 
by a daily effort and dedication, prayer and effort, a constant effort to 
“stand fast” in the freedom in which Christ has set me (Gal. 5:1). 

In the second place, “America” is a culturCy i.e., a complex of habits, 
customs, thought forms, etc., many of which are either new or alien to Or¬ 
thodoxy, to its history and tradition and it is impossible simply to “trans- 
jXDse” Orthodoxy into the American cultural categories. To become the 
“fourth major faith” by decree and proclamation is a poor solution of this 
difficult problem and the day Orthodoxy will feel completely at home in this 
culture and give up her alienation she will inescapably lose something es¬ 
sential, something crucially Orthodox. There is, however, in American cul¬ 
ture, a basic element which makes it possible for Orthodoxy not simply to 
exist in America but to exist truly within American culture and in a creative 
co-relation with it. This element is again freedom. In a deep sense it is free¬ 
dom that constitutes the only truly “American way of life” and not the super- 
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ficial and oppressive conformities which have been consistently denounced 
and castigated by the best Americans of all generations as a betrayal of the 
American ideal. And freedom means the possibility, even the duty, of choice 
and critique, of dissent and search. Superficial conformity, so strong on the 
surface of American life, may make the essentially American value — the 
possibility given everyone to be himself, and thus Orthodoxy to be Orthodox 
look “un-American”; this possibility nevertheless remains ^fundamentally 
American, Therefore, if one moves from the personal level to a corporate 
one there is nothing in the American culture which could prevent the 
Church from being fully the Church, a parish truly a parish, and it is only 
by being fully Orthodox that American Orthodoxy becomes fully American. 

And finally “America”, as every other nation, world, culture, society, is 
a great search and a great confusion, a great hope and a great tragedy, a 
thirst and a hunger. And, as every other nation or culture, it desperately 
needs Truth and Redemption. This means — and I write these words know¬ 
ing how foolish they sound — that it needs Orthodoxy. If only Orthodoxy 
is what we believe and confess it to be, all men need it whether they know 
it or not, or else our confession and the very word Orthodoxy mean nothing. 
And if my words sound as an impossible foolishness, it is only because of us. 
Orthodox. It is our betrayal of Orthodoxy, our reduction of it to our own 
j>etty and selfish “national identities,” “cultural values,” “parochial interests” 
that make it look like another “denomination” with limited scope and doubt¬ 
ful relevance. It is looking at us, Orthodox, that America cannot see Ortho¬ 
doxy and discern any Truth and Redemption. And yet it is clear to every one 
who wants to see that there are today around us thousands of ears ready to 
listen, thousands of hearts ready to open themselves — not to us, not to our 
human words and human explanations, not to the “splendors” of Byzantium 
or Russia, but to that alone which makes Orthodoxy, which transcends all 
cultures, all ages, all societies, and which makes us sing at the end of each 
Liturgy: “We have seen the true Light, we have received the heavenly Spirit, 
we have found the true Faith . ..” And if only we could understand this and 
take it to our hearts and our will, day after day, there would be no problem 
of Orthodoxy, but only a mission of Orthodoxy in America. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Spiritual Life Institute 

At St. John’s Benedictine Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota, an ecumenical meet¬ 
ing took place recently which appears to be unique in the history of the movement. 
For six days, from August 31 to September 6, twenty men gathered together to dis¬ 
cuss Christian Spiritual Life. This theme of discussion which included the elements 
of classical ascetical theology and spirituality: prayer, contemplation, asceticism, 
mysticism, monastic life, spiritual direction and counseling, spuritual exercises, re¬ 
treats, guidance of souls . . . was unique not only for Christian ecumenism which 
usually concerns itself with doctrine, liturgy, church organization and social action, but 
also for the world in which the reality and value of the things of the Spirit are in 
serious question, if not in jeopardy of their very existence. 

The meeting itself was called primarily through the initiative of Dr, Douglas V. 
Steere, eminent Quaker scholar and connoisseur of the spiritual treasures of both 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic worlds; the Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B.; 
monk of St. John’s Abbey, editor of Worship, and leading liturgiologist of the Catholic 
Church; and the Very Rev. John Cobum, Dean of the Episcopal Theological Sem¬ 
inary. The other participants were, from the Roman Catholics, the priests Barnabas 
Ahern C.P., Bernard Haring C.S.S.R., Thomas Kilduff O.C.D., Robert Lechner 
C.PP.S., Jean Leclercq O.S.B., Boniface Luykx O, Praem, Michael Marx O.S.B., 
Elmer O’Brien S.J., D. H. Salman O.P.; and Mr. Joseph Caulfield from Helicon 
Press; and, from the various Protestant traditions, Misters Gordon Cosby, Horton 
Davies, Richard Luecke, John Oliver Nelson, Robert Raines and Keith Watkins, I 
was the only member of the Institute coming from the Orthodox Church and the 
Eastern Christian world in general. 

Each day at the conference began with Mass concelebrated by the Catholic par¬ 
ticipants in the rich liturgical style of the Abbey incorporating all elements of the 
liturgical possibilities of the Roman Church. Each day concluded with a “medita¬ 
tion” led by one of the non-Catholics. There were eight papers read with plenty of 
time for discussion. 

The first paper on the first evening was given by Dr. Peter Steere, “Common 
Elements in Catholic and Protestant spirituality”. The aim of the paper was to 
define the task of the present conference, to lead to the possible creation of a stand¬ 
ing Ecumenical Spiritual Institute. Dr. Steere presented the common aspects of 
Christian Spirituality of all traditions, the growth in bve, the “nurture of the re¬ 
sponse and reaction to grace” with the necessity of a) spiritual direction; b) cultiva¬ 
tion of private prayer and the continual attitude of prayerfulness and c) responsibility 
for others in Christian action. 

The second paper by Fr. Jean Leclercq was “The role of Monastic spirituality 
critically discussed”. The paper began with a survey of Monasticism — what is it? — 
and was followed with an historical and theological criticism. The main elements of 
monastic spirituality were presented and discussed: solitude, contemplation, repen¬ 
tance, poverty, obedience. 
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The third pjaper by Dr. Horton Davies presented the “Elements of 17 th and 18th 
Century Non-Conformist spirituality that are relevant for a spirituality of our time”. 
The Scripture and the Spirit were central, with a discussion of Free Prayer and 
Liturgical Fixed Prayer. 

The fourth paper by Fr. D. H. Salman, a Dominican priest and professional 
psychologist, was on “Depth Psychology and Spiritual Direction”. Fr. Salman’s main 
emphasis was on the radical and necessary distinction between spiritual direction as a 
preaching and instruction in the Gospel, the Kingdom to come, with the end of 
confirming faith, deepening hope and increasing love; and psychotherapy as a treat¬ 
ment of an unhealthy condition. Although there may often be an interrelation be¬ 
tween spiritual direction and therapy, the director or therapist must be constantly 
aware of his particular function in the given situation and not mix the two or confuse 
or equate them in fact. In both spiritual direction and therapy, the inter-personal 
relationship must always be “triangular”: the director or therapist, the person in¬ 
volved and God. All personal relations must include God. 

The fifth paper was on the “Spirituality of the Bible,” in which Fr. Barnabas 
Ahem expK)sed the wholeness of Biblical spirituality which reaches to every asi>ect 
of personal and communal life, and from which no human, “mundane” or “physical” 
element is excluded. The summary points included a) the consciousness of God as 
Father; b) the love and the work for the brother: Christ is our brother; c) the rock¬ 
like fidelity to Gk>d Who is Himself ever at hand, always faithful and full of mercy; 
d) the spirit of compunction, true sorrow for sin in the true joy of God’s lovingkind¬ 
ness and, e) the hope of the final fulfillment, the consummation in God: the total 
movement of life and history ad Patrem. 

The sixth paper was read by Dr. John Oliver Nelson, “Focal issues for a spiritu¬ 
ality of our time”. The paper was centered in the analysis of, a) a new universe; 
b) a new individual; c) a new Gospel; d) a new corporateness and, e) a new liberty. 
Dr. Nelson revealed with wit, in the fashion of “laughter through tears”, the tre¬ 
mendous difficulties of being Christian and presenting the Gospel in our day. The 
Christian themselves who are reluctant “to sign up”, are a major concern, maybe 
much more so than the world. 

The seventh paper was read by the Very Rev. John Cobum, “Contemporary 
Non-Catholic Spirituality with Sp>ecial Reference to the Guidance of Souls”. Dr. 
Coburn stressed the social context of spirituality with the concern to effect some¬ 
thing in the world; involvement as a response to the Spirit; prayer beginning with 
oneself rather than God; the role of the director as sensitive to the p>erson involved, 
urging him to arrive at his own decisions through what he considers God’s will; the 
question of our realistic attitude to prayer; the tremendous need for an emphasis on 
hopje. 

The final pap>er was read by Fr. Bernard Haring “ContempK>rary Ascetical Issues”, 
rooted in the analysis of faith, hop>e and love. All men are called to respjond in their 
life to God’s initiating Love and Mercy. The Law of Christians is the “inmost law” 
of Christ, written on the bowels and hearts of men; the inherent exigencies of faith, 
the resix>nding love to God’s love. Asceticism, with all of its elements: prayer, vigil, 
mortification, p>enance, inner struggle, conversion . . . must be itself “true life” and 
not something aj>art from or added to life. It must be the constant struggling trans¬ 
formation and growth in Christ and the Spirit, not separated from the Mystery of 
Faith. 
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In addition to the formal papers at the conference, there were less formal sessions 
dedicated to retreats; to Eastern Christian Spirituality, mainly the Jesus Prayer; and 
to the Ignatian method of spiritual direction and exercise. In conclusion, the partici¬ 
pants decided to meet again next year and to work toward the establishment of a 
permanent Ecumenical Spiritual Institute; to invite a few more representatives to 
attend, including more members of the Orthodox Church; to inform the Secretariat 
for Christian Unity of the Roman Catholic Church and the corresponding offices of 
the World Council of Churches about the institute and its pdans; and to publish at 
least partially the fruits of the present conference. Worship, the publication of St. 
John’s Abbey, promises to work toward the realization of the last decision. 

As the only Orthodox at the conference, I am extremely grateful to have been 
present, and I am perfectly convinced of the impK>rtance of this work. The unity of 
the “saints” foimd in all Christian tradition and the unity of the authentic Christian 
spirituality found in all Christian traditions, is evident and overwhelming. This fact 
is especially enheartening for the Orthodox for whom spirituality and theology, doc¬ 
trine and life, are so closely united, as it points to new possibilities for the drawing 
together in total unity of all who believe in Christ. If Christians can agree and dis^ 
cover unity in their spirituality and their saints, in the lived experience of their par¬ 
ticular Christian traditions, it would be possible to work backwards, as it were, to the 
faith and doctrine in which the spirituality is lived and the saints are created. It 
would be possible to construct, or better, to discover and reveal a Christian theology 
upon which all can agree and in which all can find perfect and total unity — for 
after all it is the doctrinal issues which ultimately unite or divide Christian people. 
Therefore the creation of a standing conference of study and investigation in Chris¬ 
tian Spirituality and Ascetical Theology with all that it includes and all that it 
promises, is to be especially appreciated, supported and blessed by the Orthodox. 

— Thomas Hopko 
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delivered in Orthodox Churches convey anything but Orthodox spirituality and theo¬ 
logical teaching. 

Father Sedor’s is a most welcome selection of sermons which will not only enrich 
a pastor’s Ebrary, but will also serve as a guide for sermon preparation and a source 
of inspiration and instruction for the layman. The book includes fifty-two sermons, 
corresp)onding to the Sundays of the year. They are well written, fluent and persuasive. 
They are immersed in piety, biblical and patristic quotations. These are sermons as 
Orthodox sermons ought to be—^unsophisticated, non-technical, simple, edifying and 
conducive to a wholesome Christian Orthodox life. In addition to many bibEcal quo¬ 
tations one often finds quotations from Church fathers, such as Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Ephrem the Syrian, or lines from a kontakion or a hymn from some ser¬ 
vice, the Liturgy, historical anecdotes, etc. These are sermons of fervent faith and a 
dedicated ministry. Indeed I am happy to recommend this volume to clergymen and 
laymen aUke. We hope that Father Sedor will continue his zealous services to the 
Church through new publications in the Orthodox CathoEc Pulpit Series. 

— Demetrios J. Constantelos 

RELIGIONS IN AMERICA. Edited by Leo Rosten. New York: Simon and Schuster, 

1963. An Essandess Paperback. Pp. 415. $1.95. Third Printing. 

This is the revised edition of A Guide to the Religions of America first published in 
1955 and drawn from the LOOK magazine series on Religion. The current edition 
has been completely re-edited and augmented by the addition of new material and, 
significantly, by a chapter on the Greek Orthodox Church by Arthur Douropulos 
(Dore) of the Greek Archdiocese. There are twenty very readable chapters that con¬ 
stitute the First Part (“Religious Beliefs”) of this handbook (14-218); these are 
cast in the form of questions and answers and are written by spokesman for the faiths 
involved and their material has been approved by the authorities for these faiths, 
where appEcable. Arranged alphabetically, the twenty chapters include information on 
the Baptists (W. B. Lipphard); GathoEcs (J. Cogley); Christian Scientists (G. Chan- 
ning); CongregationaEsts (D. Horton); Disciples of Christ (J. E. Craig); Episcopal¬ 
ians (W. N. Pittenger); Greek Orthodox (A. Dore); Jehovah’s Witnesses (M. G. 
Henschel); Jews (M. N. Kertzer); Lutherans (G. E. Ruff); Methodists (R. W. Sock- 
man) ; Mormons (R. L. Evans); Presbyterians (J. S. Bonnell); “What is a Protes¬ 
tant?” (H. P. Van Dusen); Quakers (R. P. Miller); Seventh Day Adventists (A. S. 
Maxwell); Unitarians (K. M. Chworowsky); Agnostics (Bertrand Russell); “Gan a 
Scientist Believe in God?” (W. Weaver) ; and “Sixty-six Million Americans Do Not 
Belong to Any Church: What Do They Believe?” (J. Nathanson). 

The writing is generally straightforward and fluent. The amount of space allotted to 
each group by no means indicates either the historical, quantitative or qualitative sig¬ 
nificance of the reEgious organizations described. The names of the contributing au¬ 
thors of this book range from internationally known and impK>rtant thinkers and 
theologians to purely administrative people. The multipEcity of reEgious groups in 
America, as described in this very comi>act volume, makes the reader wonder how 
there can ever be a union or reunion of Christian churches when such scandalous 
division exists among them. The chapters readily reveal the flimsy yet historical rea¬ 
sons for the various separations of many of the groups. The social and moral stand 
on various issues of the churches is exposed to view, as well as the strictly doctrinal. 
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Part Two (220-327) concerns itself with “Facts, Figures and Opinions on Religion 
in the United States/* This informational section contains all kinds of information 
from facts and figures on church membership to facts about American Bible reading. 
There are excerpts from public opinion polls, statistical analyses, books, articles and 
papers in sociological and religious journals. One cannot stress too strongly the fluidity 
of this kind of information and the unscientific nature of much of its gathering. The 
social scientist would justifiably question many of the facts and figures and the ordi¬ 
nary reader will sense the need for the churches to keep accurate, systematic, if not 
reasonably uniform records. 

Part Three (330-399) has been in large part the work of the American Library 
Association and embraces a “Selected Reading List and Reference Aids.” The list is 
very brief and in some cases incredibly flimsy, presumably because of the general audi¬ 
ence for which this book is intended. Still, there is much useful encyclopedic knowl¬ 
edge here that can stimulate the reader to further study. 

Religions in Armrica is a very handy guidebook for the ordinary reader. With all 
its usefulness and beauty this volume points to the dire need for the Orthodox faith 
to provide the appropriate information to publications and media that stuvey the 
varieties of religions in America. If the Orthodox Church is to receive the kind of 
recognition that it deserves (and this is more than political), it must make sure that 
contributing authors like Arthur Dore are readily available and willing to provide the 
needed information quickly, accurately, and authoritatively. The circulation of a book 
like Religions in America is wide and of much greater lasting value than a ciasory 
news release or a brief radio or television news flash. 

— John E. Rexine 


Karl Rahner, Zur Theologie Des Todes, Freiburg 1963, pp. 105. 

The eminent Roman Catholic theologian, Karl Rahner, professor of Dogmatics at 
Innsbruck University in Austria, and head of the recently established Ecumenical 
Institute in Munich, has recently published several works in the series Quaestiones 
Disputatae. 

The first book to be reviewed, Towards a Theology of Death, is written by Rahner 
himself; the second, Episcopat und Primat, is written together with J. Ratingler; the 
last book, Diaconia in Christo, is presented as an anthology, edited by Rahner and H. 
Vorgrimmler. Rahner has also published, with Vorgrimmler, A Small Dictionary of 
Catholic Theology, 

In his book Towards a Theology of Death, Rahner begins with Christizin anthro¬ 
pology. Just as man appears as a synthesis of a free, personal soul, and of matter, 
so also death is a dialectical combination of a physical end, over which man has 
no control, and of spiritual fulfillment by means of which his life on earth is to be 
crowned. In traditional Christian theology the physical end is characterized by the 
separation of soul and body, while the spiritual fulfillment is seen as an end to man’s 
existence as ‘stranger and pilgrim.’ Does the separation of the soul from the body 
imply, asks Rahner, that it passes beyond the confines of the created world, that it 
becomes “acosmic”? Rahner rejects this concept as a heritage of neoplatonism and 
states emphatically that the soul of man, delivered from the limitations of the body 
becomes “prancosmic,” and in this he sees a justification for the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory, and an explanation of parapsychological phenomena. In this 
Rahner differs radically with the outstanding Protestant New Testament scholar, O. 
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in the United States/* This informational section contains all kinds of information 
from facts and figures on church membership to facts about American Bible reading. 
There are excerpts from public opinion polls, statistical analyses, books, articles and 
papers in sociological and religious journals. One cannot stress too strongly the fluidity 
of this kind of information and the unscientific nature of much of its gathering. The 
social scientist would justifiably question many of the facts and figures and the ordi¬ 
nary reader will sense the need for the churches to keep accurate, systematic, if not 
reasonably uniform records. 

Part Three (330-399) has been in large part the work of the American Library 
Association and embraces a “Selected Reading List and Reference Aids.” The list is 
very brief and in some cases incredibly flimsy, presumably because of the general audi¬ 
ence for which this book is intended. Still, there is much useful encyclopedic knowl¬ 
edge here that can stimulate the reader to further study. 

Religions in Armrica is a very handy guidebook for the ordinary reader. With all 
its usefulness and beauty this volume points to the dire need for the Orthodox faith 
to provide the appropriate information to publications and media that stuvey the 
varieties of religions in America. If the Orthodox Church is to receive the kind of 
recognition that it deserves (and this is more than political), it must make sure that 
contributing authors like Arthur Dore are readily available and willing to provide the 
needed information quickly, accurately, and authoritatively. The circulation of a book 
like Religions in America is wide and of much greater lasting value than a ciasory 
news release or a brief radio or television news flash. 

— John E. Rexine 
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Innsbruck University in Austria, and head of the recently established Ecumenical 
Institute in Munich, has recently published several works in the series Quaestiones 
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The first book to be reviewed, Towards a Theology of Death, is written by Rahner 
himself; the second, Episcopat und Primat, is written together with J. Ratingler; the 
last book, Diaconia in Christo, is presented as an anthology, edited by Rahner and H. 
Vorgrimmler. Rahner has also published, with Vorgrimmler, A Small Dictionary of 
Catholic Theology, 

In his book Towards a Theology of Death, Rahner begins with Christizin anthro¬ 
pology. Just as man appears as a synthesis of a free, personal soul, and of matter, 
so also death is a dialectical combination of a physical end, over which man has 
no control, and of spiritual fulfillment by means of which his life on earth is to be 
crowned. In traditional Christian theology the physical end is characterized by the 
separation of soul and body, while the spiritual fulfillment is seen as an end to man’s 
existence as ‘stranger and pilgrim.’ Does the separation of the soul from the body 
imply, asks Rahner, that it passes beyond the confines of the created world, that it 
becomes “acosmic”? Rahner rejects this concept as a heritage of neoplatonism and 
states emphatically that the soul of man, delivered from the limitations of the body 
becomes “prancosmic,” and in this he sees a justification for the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory, and an explanation of parapsychological phenomena. In this 
Rahner differs radically with the outstanding Protestant New Testament scholar, O. 
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Cullman. In his Intmortality of the Soul, or Resurrection of the Body, Cullman 
insists that the concept of the immortality of the soul was introduced into Christianity 
from neoplatonism, and finds no justification for it in Scripture, which speaks only 
of resurrection from the dead. 

Looking at death as the consequence of sin, Rahner writes that even before the 
fall of Adam there existed for the sons of God a way of ascension, of growth into 
perfection. Sin, a falling away from God, introduced into this growth a crisis, a 
dramatic cleavage, so clearly manifested at the ‘narrow gates’ of death through which 
man must pass. The essence of our salvation lies in the fact that the New Adam, the 
Incarnate Word of God passes through these gates, ‘as our forerunner.’ Death, under¬ 
stood as spiritual i>erfection, overcomes its own terrifying determinism from within 
by dying in Christ. Golgotha is not only somber, it is a victory as well, and the tomb 
of Christ is the ‘source of our resurrection.’ This is obviously one of the summits of 
theological thought, and at the same time a topic of primary importance in pastoral 
theology, above all in the affluent society ‘whose Christianity cannot bear to think of 
death*... In the digression on the witness of martyrs which ends the book, Rahner 
neatly illustrates how ‘perfect love banishes all fear,’ and reveals martyrdom to be 
the p>erfect expression of that which is to be revealed to us in the eschatological ful¬ 
fillment. 

In the last chapter, Rahner briefly explains how dying in Christ is manifested 
through the sacraments of the Church. It is unfortunate, however, that this theme is 
only briefly dealt with, and also that the author does not make any use of liturgical 
texts to support his theses. The service for the feast of the Assumption in particular 
reveals the central point of this feast: the resurrection of the human race has already 
begun. In the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin the antinomy of death, of which St. 
Paul wrote, is overcome. The Assumption was for the Theotokos at one and the same 
time ‘union with Christ’ and ‘the annihilation of the ultimate enemy—death.’ 

— Cyril Fotiev 

Karl Rahner and Joseph Ratlinger, Episcopat und Primal, Freiburg 1963, pp. 
125. 

Two sections of the book under review: ‘Episcopacy and Primacy’ and ‘On the 
Divine Right of the Episcopacy,’ are written by Karl Rahner; the third section ‘Pri¬ 
macy, Episcopacy and Apostolic succession,’ is by Joseph Ratlinger. 

The theme which is discussed by these two prominent Catholic theologians ac¬ 
quires special significance in the light of the statement made by Pope Paul VI at the 
beginning of the fourth session of Vatican II, concerning the creation of an ‘episcopal 
senate.’ It is true, however, that this body is not, in the words of the Pope, called to 
replace the Roman Curia, and only the future will show what role the ‘episcopal 
senate’ is to fulfill in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Ratlinger begins his exposition with a defense of the First Vatican Council, which 
supposedly, not only did not affirm the absolute primacy of the see of Rome over the 
bishops, but even condemned it as false, as ‘papalism’ and ‘episcopalism.’ The Church 
is not, according to Rahner, a ‘circle’ with one centre, but an ‘ellipse,’ which has two 
centers; the primacy of the see of Rome and the episcopate. The author writes that 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church was determined to a large extent by a 
struggle for the balance of these two principles, and this idea of balance triumphed, 
in the author’s opinion, at the first Vatican Council, receiving further development in 
our own time. To support this theory, Ratlinger quotes a report of the German bishops 
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